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Peace On Earth 


DEEP-SEATED HUNGER FOR PEACE IN FREEDOM 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered at the ceremonies opening the Christmas Pageant of Peace, when the President lights the National Community 
Christmas Tree, Washington, D. C., December 23, 1959 


ELLOW AMERICANS, at home and overseas: Friends 

of America; Workers for a just peace wherever you 

may be in the world; whatever your race or flag 
or tongue or creed: 

Once again I have the privilege of lighting the Pageant 
of Peace Tree on the eve of the Christmas season. This is 
the season when men and women of all faiths, pausing to 
listen, gain new heart from the message that filled the heavens 
over Bethlehem two thousand years ago . . . 

Peace on Earth—Good will to men. 

Every Christmas through the long march of centuries since 
then, the message has been echoed in the hopes and prayers 
of humanity. 

This Christmas, for me at least those words have clearer 
meaning, sharper significance, more urgent counsel. 

Last night I came home from a trip that carried me to 
three continents, Africa and Asia and Europe. I visited eleven 
countries whose populations total a quarter of all mankind. 

I wish that every American—certainly every American 
recognized by his fellows as a leader in any field, and every 
leader in the countries of the West—could see and hear what 
I have seen and what I have heard. The mutual understanding 
thereby created could in itself do much to dissolve the issues 
that plague the world. 

My trip was not undertaken as a feature of normal diplo- 
matic procedures. It was not my purpose either to seek specific 
agreements or to urge new treaty relationships. My purpose 
was to improve the climate in which diplomacy might work 
more successfully; a diplomacy that seeks, as its basic objective, 
peace with justice for all men. 

In the crowds that welcomed my party and me, I saw at 
close hand the faces of miliions—many, indeed most, were 
poor, weary, worn by toil; but others were young, energetic, 


eager; the children, as always, bright and excited. 

The clothes of a few were as modern as today’s Paris and 
New York; of others, as ancient as the garb of Abraham; 
often soiled and tattered; although sometimes colorful and 
romantic to the American eye. 

They were Buddhist and Moslem and Hindu and Christian. 

But seeing them massed along country roads and city streets 
from the Eastern shore of the Atlantic to Karachi and Delhi, 
three things—it seemed to me—united them into one family. 

The firs-—Their friendship for America and Americans. 

The second—Their fervent hope—too long frustrated—for 
betterment of themselves and of their children. 

And third—Their deep-seated hunger for peace in freedom. 

Of this last, permit me to speak first. It must come first. The 
assurance of peace in freedom is the key to betterment of 
peoples everywhere; and in a just peace friendship between 
all peoples will flourish. 

I assure you that all the people I saw and visited want 
peace—nothing it human affairs can be more certain than 
that. 

I talked with Kings and Presidents, Prime Ministers and 
humble men and women in cottages and in mud huts. Their 
common denominator was their faith that America will 
help lead the way toward a just peace. 

They believe that we look and work toward the day when 
the use of force to achieve political or commercial objectives 
will disappear—when each country can freely draw on the 
culture, wisdom, experience of other countries and adapt to 
its own needs and aspirations what it deems is best and most 
suitable. 

They understand that we look and work toward the day 
when there can be open and peaceful partnership—communi- 
cation—interchange of goods and ideas between all peoples; 
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POPE JOHN XXIII 


toward the day when each people will make its maximum con- 
tribution toward the progress and prosperity of the world. 

Such is the world condition which we and all the peoples 
I visited hope—and pray—to see. 

Our concept of the good life for humanity does not require 
an inevitable conflict between peoples and systems—in which 
one must triumph over the other. Nor does it offer merely a 
bare coexistence as a satisfactory state for mankind. 

After all, an uneasy coexistence could be as barren and 
sterile, joyless and stale a life for human beings as the co- 
existence of cellmates in a penitentiary or a labor camp. 

We believe that history, the record of human living, is a 
great and broad stream into which should pour the richness 
and diversity of many cultures; from which emerge ideas and 
practices, ideals and purposes, valid for all. 

We believe each people of the human family—even the 
least in number and the most primitive—can contribute some- 
thing to a developing world embracing all peoples, enhancing 
the good of all peoples. 

But we recognize—we must recognize—that in the often 
fierce and even vicious battle for survival—against weather 
and disease and poverty—some peoples need help. Denied it, 
they could well become so desperate as to create a world 
catastrophe. 

Now in the ultimate sense, a nation must achieve for itself, 
by its heart and by its will, the standard of living and the 
strength needed to progress toward peace with justice and 
freedom. But where necessary resources and technological skills 
are lacking, people must be assisted—or all the world will 
suffer. 

In the past, America has been generous. Our generosity 
has been greeted with gratitude and friendship. On my trip, 
many millions cried and shouted their testimony to that fact. 

No country I visited is short on the greatest of all resources 
—people of good heart and stout will. And this is especially 
true of the young. Almost every country is, however, short 
on the technical knowledge, the skills, the machines, the 
techniques—and the money—needed to enable their people 
fully to exploit the natural resources of their lands. 

Of course, money alone cannot bring about this progress. 

Yet America’s own best interests—our own hopes for peace 
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—require that we continue our financial investment and aid; 
and persuade all other free nations to join us—to the limit 
of their ability—in a long-term program, dependable in its 
terms and in its duration. 

But more importantly—in the spirit of the Christmas season, 
that there may be peace on earth, and good will among men— 
we must as individuals, as corporations, labor unions, profes- 
sional societies, as communities, multiply our interest, our 
concern in these —_— They are now our warm friends. They 
will be our stout and strong partners for peace and friendship 
in freedom—if they are given the right sort of help in the 
right sort of spirit. 

The American Government and our allies provide the de- 
fensive strength against aggression that permits men of good 
will to work together for peace. Such strength is an absolute 
requirement until controlled and safeguarded disarmament 
allows its reduction, step by step. 

Protected by our defensive strength against violent dis- 
ruption of our peaceful efforts, we are trying to produce a 
workable, practical program that will make each succeeding 
Christmas a little closer in spirit and reality to the message of 
the first Christmas long ago. 

This is not a matter of charity for the poverty-stricken nor 
of easing our own consciences through doles for the distressed. 
The help we give to our friends is help and strength for 
the cause of freedom—American freedom—as well as freedom 
throughout the world. 

In giving it, we must be hardheaded but understanding; 
enlightened in our own interest but sympathetic and generous 
in the interest of our friends. 

Together we should consider all the ways and the forms 
such help might take. I fervently hope that in this Christmas 
Season each of you who is listening will give thought to what 
you can do for another human, identical with you in his 
divine origin and destiny—however distant in miles or poor 
in worldly estate. 

With that hope, with that prayer, 1 wish you all happiness 
and peace in this season, as I light The Nation’s Christmas 
Tree for the Pageant of Peace. 

Merry Christmas! 


The Road To Peace 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 
By POPE JOHN XXIII 


Broadcast to the world, Vatican City, Rome, Italy, December 23, 1959 
(Translation from Italian) 


is with us, the second Christmas of Our pontificate. 

Gazing at the scene from afar, united in spirit with 
Mary and Joseph on the road to Bethlehem, We taste a few 
days in advance the sweetness which comes to Us from the 
angelic hymn announcing the heavenly peace which is offered 
to all men of goodwill; and thus, from day to day, We reflect 
that the road to Bethlehem truly marks the path for the right 
approach to that peace which is on the lips, in the eager 
desires, in the hearts of all. 

The appeals of the liturgy in the words of Pope Leo the 
Great were already giving warning to us with joyous invita- 
tion: “Exult in the Lord, dear people; lift up your hearts in 
spiritual joy, for the day of redemption is being renewed, 
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the day of the age-long expectation, of the announcement of 
the happiness that has no end.” 

And along witi: it, and as if in chorus with that solemn and 
touching voice which comes to us from the fifth century, we 
hear rising in unison, as it were, the imploring voices of 
the supreme Pontiffs who ruled the Church both before and 
after the two wars that tore humanity apart in our generation. 
We hear the very recent words of the nineteen Christmas 
messages of our Holy Father Pius XII, of ever dear and happy 
memory. 

We hear an unending invitation, then, to hasten our steps 
along the roads to Bethlehem, which are the roads of peace 
for us. 

In the world of today, how many roads of peace have been 
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proposed and imposed; and how many have been suggested 
even to Us, who rejoice indeed with Mary and Joseph, in the 
sure knowledge of Our path and have no fear of the possibility 
of going astray. 

From the Second World War right up to this present time, 
what a variety of utterance; what an abuse of this sacred 
word: “Peace, Peace.” [ Jeremiah, vi, 14. ] 

We pay homage to the goodwill of the many guides and 
proclaimers of peace in the world; statesmen, experienced 
diplomats, influential writers. 

But human efforts in the matter of universal peacemaking 
are still far from the point where heaven and earth meet. 

The fact is that true peace cannot come save from God. 
It has only one name: pax Christs (the peace of Christ); 
it has one aspect, that impressed on it by Christ, who, as if 
to anticipate the counterfeits of man, has emphasized: “Peace 
I leave you, My peace I give to you.” [ John, xiv, 27.] 

The appearance of peace is threefold: 

Peace of the heart: Peace is before all else an interior 
thing, belonging to the spirit, and its fundamental condition 
is a loving and filial dependence on the will of God: “Thou 
hast made us for thyself, O Lord, and our heart is restless till 
it rests in thee.” [St. Augustine’s Confessions. | 

All that weakens, that breaks, that destroys this conformity 
and union of wills, is opposed to peace: 

First of all, and before all, wrongdoing, sin, “Who resists 
Him and has had peace?” [Job, ix, 4.] Peace is the happy 
legacy of those who keep the divine law: “Pax multa dili- 
gentibus legem tuam” (Much peace have they who love Thy 
law) [Psalms, cxviii, 165]. 

For its part, good will is only the sincere determination to 
respect the eternal laws of God, to conform oneself to His 
commandments, to follow His paths; in a word, to abide in 
the truth. This is the glory which God expects to receive 
from man. “Pax hominibus bonae voluntatis” (Peace to men 
of good will). 

Social peace: This is solidly based on the mutual and 
reciprocal respect for the personal dignity of man. The Son of 
God was made man, and His redeeming act concerns not only 
the collectivity, but also the individual man: “He has loved me, 
and delivered Himself for me.” Thus spoke St. Paul to the 
Galatians “Ipse dilexit me et tradidit seipsum pro me” 
{ Galatians, ii, 20}. 

And if God has loved man to such a degree, that indicates 
that man is of interest to Him and the human person has an 
absolute right to be respected. 

Such is the teaching of the Church, which for the solution 
of these social questions has always fixed her gaze on the 
human person and has taught that things and institutions— 
goods, the economy, the state—are primarily for man; not man 
for them. 

The disturbances which unsettle the internal peace of 
nations trace their origins chiefly to this source, that man has 
been treated almost exclusively as a machine, a piece of 
merchandise, a worthless cog in some great machine, a mere 
productive unit. 

It is only when the dignity of the person comes to be 
taken as the standard of value for man and his activities that 
the means will exist to settle civil discord and the divisions, 
often profound, between the employers, for example, and the 
employed; and above all, to secure for the institution of the 
family those conditions of life, or work, or assistance capable 
of making it better directed to its functions as a cell of society 
and the first community instituted by God Himself for the 

development of the human person. 

No peace will have solid foundations unless there is 
nourished in the hearts the sentiment of brotherhood, which 
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ought to exist among all who have a common origin and are 
called to the same destiny. 

The knowledge that they belong to the same family ex- 
tinguishes in the hearts lust, greed, pride, the instinct to 
dominate others, which are the roots of dissensions and wars; 
it binds all in a singie bond of higher and fruitful solidarity. 

International peace: The basis of international peace is, 
above all, truth, for in international relations also the Christian 
saying is valid: “The truth will make you free” [John viii, 32}. 

It is necessary, then, to Overcome certain erroneous ideas: 
the myth of force, of nationalism, or something else, which 
have drugged the integrated life of nations; and to impose 
peaceful living-together on moral principles, according to the 
teaching of right reason and of Christian doctrine. 

Along with this, and enlightened by truth, ought to proceed 
justice. This removes the causes of quarrels and wars, solves 
the disputes, fixes the tasks, defines the duties, gives the 
answer to the claims of each party. 

Justice in its turn ought to be integrated and sustained by 
Christian charity. That is, love of the neighbor and toward 
one’s own people ought not to be concentrated on self, in a 
form of exclusive egotism, suspicious of another's good, but 
ought to expand and reach out, with a spontaneous movement 
toward the community of interests, to embrace all peoples and 
to interweave common human relations. 

It will be possible thus to speak of living-together and not 
of mere coexistence, which, precisely because it is deprived 
of this inspiration of mutual dependence, raises barriers 
behind which nestle mutual suspicion, fear and terror. 

Peace is a gift of God beyond compare; but likewise it is 
the object of man’s highest desire. It is, moreover, indivisible. 
None of the lineaments which make up its unmistakable 
appearance can be ignored or excluded. 

In addition, since the men of our time have not completely 
carried into effect the conditions of peace, the result has been 
that God's paths toward peace have no meeting point with 
those of man. 

Hence, there is the abnormal situation of this post-war 
period which has created as it were two blocs, with all their 
uneasy conditions. There is not a state of war, but neither is 
there peace, the thing to which the nations ardently aspire. 

At all times, because true peace is indivisible in its varicus 
aspects, it will not succeed in establishing itself on the social 
and international plane unless it will also be, and in the first 
place, an interior fact. 

This requires, then, before all else—it is necessary to repeat 
it—"men of good will.” Precisely those to whom the angels of 
Bethlehem announce peace: ‘Pax hominibus sonae voluntatis” 
(Peace to men of good will). [ Luke ii, 14. ] 

They alone, indeed, can give reality to the conditions con- 
tained in the definition of peace given by St. Thomas: the 
ordered harmony of citizens. Therefore, order and harmony. 
But how will true peace be able to put forth the twofold 
blossom of order and concord if the persons who hold the 
positions of public responsibility, before selecting the advan- 
tages and risks of their decisions, fail to recognize themselves 
as persons subject to the eternal moral laws? 

It will be necessary again and again to remove from the 
path the obstacles placed by the malice of man, and the 
presence of these obstacles is noted in the propaganda of 
immorality, in social injustice, in forced unemployment, in 
the wretchedness contrasted with the privilege of whoever 
can indulge in dissipation, in the fearful lack of proportion 
between technical progress and moral progress of nations, in 
the unchecked armaments race, without there yet being 
glimpse of a serious possibility of arriving at a solution of 
the problem of disarmament. 
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POPE JOHN XXIII 


The most recent events have created an atmosphere of 
so-called disengagement, which has caused hopes to blossom 
anew in many minds, after life has been lived for so long in 
a state of pretended peace, in a situation of very great 
instabiliry, that more than once has been threatened with a 
complete rupture. 

All that makes obvious how rooted in the soul of all is the 
craving for peace. 

In order that this common desire may be promptly fulfilled, 
the Church prays with confidence to Him who rules the des- 


tinies of nations and can direct the hearts of governments to. 


good. 

No daughter of the world, but living and working in the 
world, the Church, as it raised from the dawn of Christianity 
—as St. Paul wrote to Timothy—"prayers and supplication 
and thanksgiving for all men: for kings and for all others in 
high station, so that we may live a calm and tranquil life as 
dutifully and decently as we may” [I Timothy, ii, 1-2], so also 
today it accompanies with its prayer just as it assists in inter- 
national relations toward the calmness of the exchanges, the 
peaceful ordering of the controversies, the approach of nations 
to each other and their mutual collaboration. 

Besides prayer, the Church makes available its maternal 
offices, points to the incomparable treasure of its doctrine, 
urges its children to lend their active cooperation for peace 
by recalling the famous invitation of St. Augustine: “It is 
more glorious to slay war with words, than men with steel, 
and it is true glory to secure peace by peaceful means” [St. 
Augustine's Epistles]. 

This is a function and office proper to the Church, to devote 
herself to peace, and she is aware of having omitted nothing 
that was within her capacities, to obtain it for nations and 
individuals. 

The Church looks with favor on every initiative which can 
help to spare humanity new conflicts, mew massactes, new 
destruction beyond calculation. 

Unfortunately, there have not yet been removed the causes 
which have disturbed, and now disturb, international order. 
It is therefore necessary to dry up the sources of evil; otherwise 
the dangers to peace will remain threatening. 

The causes of the international sickness were clearly pro- 
claimed by Our predecessor, Pius XII, of immortal memory, 
especially in his Christmas messages of 1942 and 1943. It is 
well to repeat them. These causes are: 

The violation of the rights and dignity of the human person, 
and the overruling of those of the family and of labor; the 
overthrow of the juridical order and the healthy idea of the 
state in keeping wit. the Christian spirit; the wounding of 
liberty, of the integrity and security of other nations, to what- 
ever extent; the systematic oppression of cultural and linguistic 
characteristics of naional minorities; the egoistical calcu- 
lations of all who s:rive to seize control of the economic 
sources and the materials of common use, to the detriment of 
other peoples; and in particular, the persecution of religion 
and of the Church. 

It needs still to be noted that the pacification which the 
church prays for is completely impossible if it is mistaken for 
a yielding or a relaxation of its firmness in the face of ideolo- 
gies and systems of life which are in proclaimed and irre- 
ducible opposition to the Catholic teaching; nor does it denote 
indifference before the lamentation which comes to Us even 
now from the unhappy lands where the rights of men are 
ignored, and falsehood is adopted as a system. 

Still less can one forget the sorrowful Calvary of the “Church 
of Silence”; there, where the confessors of the faith, rivaling 
the early Christian martyrs, are exposed to sufferings and 
torments without end for the cause of Christ. 
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These established facts put one on guard against excessive 
optimism, but they render all the more earnest our prayers 
for a truly universal return to the respect for human and 
Christian liberty. 

O! may all men of good will return. May they return to 
Christ and listen to His divine teaching, which is the teaching 
of His Vicar on Earth and of the lawful pastors, the Bishops. 

They shall find the truth which frees from error, from 
falsehood and deceit. And shall hasten the attainment of the 
peace of Bethlehem, that peace which was announced by the 
angels to men of good will. 

With such a wish and with such a prayer, behold we have 
arrived, all of us, like Mary and Joseph, like the humble 
shepherds from the hills around Bethlehem, and like the wise 
men from the east, before the crib of the newly-born Savior: 

Oh Jesus, how tender is this arrival of our souls before the 
simplicity of the crib! How sweet and devout the feelings in 
our hearts! How eager our desire to unite all our labors in the 
great work of universal peace, in Thy presence, Divine Author 
and Prince of Peace! 

At Bethlehem all men must find their place. In the first rank 
should be the Catholics. Today especially, the Church wishes 
to see them pledged to an effort to make His message of peace 
a part of themselves; and the message is an invitation to 
check the direction of every act by the dictates of divine law, 
which demand the unflinching adherence of all, even to the 
point of sacrifice. 

Along with such a deepening of understanding must go 
action. It is completely impossible for Catholics to restrict 
themselves to the position of mere observers; they should fee! 
clothed, as it were, with a mandate from on high. 

The effort, no doubt, is long and arduous. But the Christ- 
mas mystery grants to all the certainty that nothing of men’s 
good will is lost in whatever they in good will perform, per- 
haps without being entirely aware of it, for the coming of 
God's kingdom on earth, and in order that the city of man may 
be modeled after the pattern of the city of God. 

Ah, the city—the “civitas dei”—which St. Augustine hailed 
as resplendent with the truth that saves, with the charity that 
gives life, with the eternity that reassures. 

Venerable brethren and dear children scattered throughout 
the whole world: 

The final sentiments expressed in this second Christmas 
message recall to us the first message which we addressed to 
the world, likewise on Dec. 23 in 1958. 

A year ago, the new successor of St. Peter, still trembling 
under the first emotions of the lofty mission conferred on 
him as pastor of the universal Church, somewhat shy about 
the name of John which he had chosen for himself in token 
of a good will that was at once anxious yet firm with regard to 
the program for preparing the ways of the Lord, suddenly 
thought of the valleys to be filled and the mountains to be 
brought low, and he began to advance on his way. 

And then, day by day, he was to recognize in great humility 
of spirit that truly the hand of the Most High was with him. 
The spectacle of religious and devout throngs, who from every 
part of the world gathered here in Rome or at Castel Gandolfo, 
in order to greet him, to hear him, to beg his blessing, was 
constant and touching, often giving cause for surprise and 
wonder. 

We have also been offered gifts which we treasure with 
lively feelings of gratitude. Among the most pleasing and 
significant of these gifts is a genuine old Venetian painting 
of which the subject is a sacred conversation: Mary and Joseph 
with Jesus, and an attractive little St. John offering a ripe 
fruit to Jesus who, in the act of accepting the fruit with a 
tender smile, diffuses a celestial sweetness over the whole 
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‘amy The picture now occupies a place of honor and has 
ome familiar to us during our daily prayer in our private 
oratory. 

Allow Us, venerable brethren and dear children, to derive 
from this painting a most happy inspiration for Our Christmas 
greeting which, with sincere and friendly gaze, we are glad 
to — to all members of the holy Church and to the whole 
world. 

The thoughts concerning the peace of Bethlehem hold a 
foremost place among Our anxieties, but that sacred conversa- 
tion widens its scope before Our eyes until it gathers around 
itself all those who, with Us and with you, in the spirit of the 
universal ministry entrusted to Our humble person, are par- 
ticularly dear to Us in the intimate love of Christ. 

We mean those who suffer from the anxieties and miseries 
of life, and to whom Christmas brings a sweet ray of comfort 
and hope; the sick and the infirm, who are the object of 
assiduous and watchful attention and very special affection: 
those who are suffering in spirit or in their hearts because of 
the uncertainties of the future, the economic hardships, the 
humiliation imposed upon them because of some fault com- 
mitted or presumed; the little children, especially dear to 
Jesus, who through their very weakness and fragility exact 
a more inviolable respect and require more delicate attention; 
the aged, often tempted by some moments of melancholy or by 
the thought of themselves as useless. 

Confronted by this vision, the Church pledges the intentions 
of her prayer and of her greeting as well as the solicitude of 
her apostolate to all these who are particularly dear to her, 
and not to them alone; but also to all whose state of life is 
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undistinguished, to the poor, the workers, the employers, and 
those who are vested with public and civil power. 

And how could we omit remembrance, on this day before 
Christmas Eve, of Our venerable Bishops, both of the Latin 
and of the Oriental rite, of whose fervor for personal sanctifi- 
cation and dedication to souls We had frequently tasted the 
sweetness in our fraternal meetings? 

And the generous and heroic bands of missionary men and 
women and of catechists; and the compact and noble army of 
the secular and regular clergy and of the religious women 
belonging to innumerable and praiseworthy institutes; and the 
Catholic laity all on fire with zeal for the works of Christian 
piety, of manifold types of assistance, of charity and education? 

Nor do we wish to forget our separated brethren for whom 
our pfayer rises unceasingly to heaven, that the promise of 
Christ may be fulfilled: pastor unus et unum ovile (one shep- 
herd and one flock). 

The Pope's task is parade Domino plebem perfectam (to 
prepare for God a perfect people) [Luke i, 17], which is 
exactly like the task of the Baptist, who is his patron and from 
whom he takes his name. 

And it is not possible to imagine a higher and more precious 
perfection than that of Christian peace, which is the peace of 
hearts, peace in the social order, in life, in prosperity, in mutual 
respect, in the brotherhood of all nations. 

Venerable brethren, dear children: For this pax Christi, the 
abundant and enlightening peace of Christmas, it is Our 
delight once more to express Our wishes and impart Our 
blessing. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC POLICIES 
By PROFESSOR DR. WALTER HALLSTEIN, President of the Commission, European Economic Community 


Delivered to the Royal Institute of International Relations, Brussels, Belgium, November 10, 1959 
(Translation from French) 


HEN THE PRESIDENT of the Institut National 
W des Relations Internationales invited me to speak 
from this rostrum I greatly appreciated the honour. 
The prestige of your Institute is fully deserved and the review 
it brings out enjoys the repute attaching to publications of 
high quality; the volume which the Institute devoted in 1957 
to the Common Market and Euratom is sufficient proof of 
this. However, in addition to the pleasure I feel at being with 
you this evening, the occasion offers a further advantage 
whose importance does not escape me; I mean the chance to 
make a general survey of the political situation—I almost 
said an examination of conscience—at a time when the Euro- 
pean Community is more than ever in process of becoming, 
“im Werden,” as we say in my country. 

Do not imagine that there is any question here of con- 
fidential information. We are in regular and frequent contact 
with the other institutions in the Community and they can 
follow—it is, indeed, their right and duty to follow—our 
day-to-day efforts to ensure that the Treaty of Rome is ap- 
plied. But our action takes place against a political and eco- 
nomic background so complicated as to discourage the 
uninitiate, with the result that public opinion, baffled by 
the involved procedure or by the fragmentary nature of our 
work, has difficulty in grasping our grand design. 

With your permission I shall therefore sketch from the 


political angle the events in which we are both. actors and 
spectators. One thing is indisputable from the start: Europe 
is on the move. This was already true in the recent past and 
is even truer today. Industrialists and business men have put 
their money on the Community; they are thinking and acting 
in relation to the new realities. Rationalization measures, in- 
vestment schemes, agreements between enterprises and estab- 
lishment of trade organisations on the Community level are 
so many overlapping signs of a broader outlook. Europeans in 
leading positions believe that a big market must come, and 
they are earnestly preparing for it. 

This is a fact of capital importance. It may be true that at 
one time the statesmen’s Europe was in advance of the Europe 
of the managers and the business men—and who could fail 
to understand the legitimate caution of the latter when con- 
fronted with such a project?—but the situation today is 
tending to balance out or even, on occasion, to be reversed. 
The appeal made by M. Robert SCHUMAN in May 1950 
has reached the ears of ever wider sections of our peoples, and 
European integration has entered the domain of realities. Not 
only is economic Europe (if you will forgive this elliptical 
expression) putting its trust in the Europe of the statesmen, 
but it has begun to act, and its actions commit the whole future 
of the entefprises concerned. This choice means that a return 
to the past is unthinkable, that the process set in motion by 
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the Treaty of Rome is irreversible, and that the political will 
to establish the European Community has produced, in a 
very short space of time, considerable changes in the ap- 
paratus of production. 

The Commission of the European Economic Community 
is the first to rejoice at this trend, which it considers both 
natural and indispensible. Natural, because the prosperity of 
our economies depends on the existence of a wide market 
and the adaptation of our enterprises to the new conditions, 
indispensible, because the wider framework of tomorrow, in 
which the potentialities of our economies will be deployed to 
the full, cannot be established without a strong political will; 
this in turn depends to a great extent on the support we get 
from those—producers and workers—who are the architects 
of our Community. 

The adage has it that politics is the art of the possible. 
This is partially incorrect as far as we are concerned. The 
Community, and the Commission in particular, are bound 
by an exact calendar. The Common Market must be a reality 
within a time limit of twelve to fifteen years reckoned from 
1 January 1958, and you know that there is talk of shortening 
the transition period. Whether or not this is done, and all 
the more so if it is, we have to keep to the pace laid down 
and there can be no question of taking liberties with it. Let 
us say then that honest politics is the art of fulfilling one’s 
obligations, that nothing must deflect us from the road which 
has been traced for us, and that every step likely to facilitate 
the accomplishment of our task should be welcomed. 

Let us not forget that what we are setting up is much 
more than a free trade area. Even from the purely economic 
point of view, the objectives of the Community go much 
further and aim at forging a future of “one for all and all 
for one,” reflecting a joint policy in several fields and effective 
harmonisation in the others. The Community is called upon 
to become the cornerstone of expansion in our six countries 
through acceptance of rules which will make any, subsequent 
attempt at isolation impossible. 

No one among you, gentlemen, questions the unity of our 
native countries and each is legitimately attached to the hap- 
piness and wealth of his own. Each of our countries, however, 
attained a relatively high degree of prosperity only by be- 
coming united. Where would we be if Western Europe were 
no more than a collection of provinces or regions? And what 
would become of us if tomorrow we failed to agree to join 
a vaster grouping of a novel type, in which the new acquisi- 
tions are enjoyed in common without disturbing the national 
heritage of each participant? Let us be frank: the establish- 
ment of the European Economic Community is a political fact. 
Those responsible for the organization of this Community 
have at all times affirmed that the meaning, justification, and 
ultimate explanation of their efforts lay in their intention to 
further the political unity of Europe. 

For its part, the Commission over which I preside is 
firmly resolved to interpret the Treaty of Rome in the sense 
intended by its authors. I will even say that a large part of 
our energies have been used to this purpose and that we 
would be more than happy if the controversies on the extent 
to which our Community is legitimate came to an end. The 
Community has been reproached with contravening the rules 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which is 
false, and has been made responsible for the division of 
Western Europe into two blocs, which is equally untenable. 
We have been faithful to a line of conduct which has proved 
its worth, in our ceaseless endeavours to reduce to their real 
dimensions the problems before us, while we at the same time 
give tangible proof of our desire to further the expansion of 
international trade. 
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Firstly, the Commission proposes that quantitative restric- 
tions on industrial products be progressively abolished vis-a-vis 
all countries in the world. I would like to recall that on 1 
January 1959 we had already made an offer, subject to reci- 
procity, to increase by 20% of their total value the quotas 
applicable to industrial products drawn from the countries of 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 

In the second place, the Commission is prepared to repeat 
the gesture made on 1 January 1959 and to extend to non- 
member countries for a second time the benefit of the 10% 
reduction in customs duties originally intended to apply only 
to commodities exchanged between Community countries, with 
the proviso that the level of duties shall not fall below the 
future common external customs tariff. In the matter of cus- 
toms duties, the Community has without hesitation given its 
support to the proposal of the United States Under-Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dillon, to reduce these by 20% in four years. 
Negotiations to this end will begin in 1960 at the multilateral 
GATT conference. 

Thirdly, the Commission considers that the Community 
shouid declare its readiness to co-operate in drawing up and 
applying a general programme of aid to countries in course 
of development and, at the same time, take the internal mea- 
sures necessary to determine more precisely the volume of aid 
to be granted and what machinery will be necessary. 

In these matters, results depend on a well-organized pro- 
cedure, and we announced our proposals last September to 
the European Parliamentary Assembly in Strasbourg. It is our 
opinion that the Community should suggest to the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain, in the Atlantic 
setting, that regular cunsultations be held to work out a 
suitable programme of aid for the development countries. In 
the European field, the Commission proposes a liaison com- 
mittee with the task of studying trade between the Common 
Market and its partners, pin-pointing difficulties in the way 
of further development, and proposing concrete solutions on 
these. 

It is now nearly a year since the negotiations on a Euro- 
pean Economic Association within OEEC came to a standstill, 
and you will have realized, from what I have just said, that the 
Community has not accepted the failure at the Chateau de la 
Muette as final, but is endeavouring to give a new start to 
the study of the problem of economic association on a reason- 
able basis. In all this matter, the pragmatism dear to the 
Anglo-Saxon heart has characterized the attitude of the Com- 
munity, whereas our British friends have leaned towards a 
more Cartesian solution—at least this is the impression they 
gave. Does this mean that they will not in the end adopt 
an approach to the problem in conformity with their temper- 
ament? I hope sincerely they will come round to this way of 
seeing things. 

With every passing day the reality of our Community makes 
itself increasingly felt. That is why I emphasized at the be- 
ginning of my talks that Europe was on the move and that 
it was moving in the right direction. Certain people have 
erred in their assessment of the situation, but they are not 
without excuse: the spectacle offered to the world by what 
people have come to call “Little Europe” has no precedent 
on this scale in the history of the Continent but, despite being 
so new, integration is winning over the different sections 
of the population with astonishing rapidity. Business and in- 
dustrial sectors, trade unions and political parties are gearing 
their activities to the prospect of a wider market. This does 
not yet exist completely, but it is already profoundly altering 
the behaviour of those who are destined to live in it. We are 
on the threshold of something great, and this explains both 
the reserve of certain non-member countries and the prudence 
of the Community. It is more difficult for the latter to act than 
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if it already had behind it years of life in common. It is also 
difficult for it not to be preoccupied with what might hinder 
its development or even imperil its very existence. These 
anxieties will doubtless vanish once the Community is in full 
enjoyment of its powers: it will then be able to take greater 
risks, and what can only be done with difficulty today will 
perhaps be easier tomorrow. 

This is the line we took in the memorandum submitted last 
March to the Governments of our six countries on the subject 
of the European Economic Association, and we have no wish 
to recant today anything of what we said six months ago. We 
therefore welcome the trend of opinion which can be dis- 
cerned in favour of speeding up the implementation of our 
Community, and we have proposed that the Community, 
should it adopt any measures intended to hasten its own inte- 
gration, should be careful, not only of their internal repercus- 
sions on its cohesion, but even more careful of their effect 
on the outside world. 


Our relations with non-member countries must be placed 
from the start in a world perspective, and the Community is 
fully conscious of the responsibilities it must assume in this 
respect. Let us say to its credit that at a time when so many 
internal tasks are pressing for its attention it has not yielded 
to the reflex of short-sighted egoism. To help the develop- 
ment countries forward is a duty, and the Community does 
not intend to evade the obligations which the second trading 
power in the world should naturally assume. Progress, gentle- 
men, can throw things out of balance, and it is not without 
real disquiet that we see the gap between the rich and the 

r countries widening. It was my colleague and friend 
M. LEMAIGNEN who pointed out in a recent address in Ham- 
burg that, in 1958, the leading European countries had 
increased their gold reserves by $1,700 million, 700 millions of 
which were in fact a levy on the economy of the essentially 
primary producing countries imposed by the fall in the prices 
of their products. 


It is perfectly clear that we must do something about this 
unhealthy state of affairs, and the Community intends to find 
constructive solutions to this vast problem. I use the plural 
intentionally, for there is no open sesame applicable to all 
cases. We are very keen on the regular consultations between 
the United States, Great Britain and the Community of which 
I spoke to you earlier. It is beyond all doubt that the world 
economy would move in a definite direction if the three 
economic entities mentioned above agreed on identical action, 
—for instance, on stabilising prices for raw materials. Natur- 
ally other lines of approach, of which I do not wish to speak 
here, can be imagined in the framework of the trade and 
financial relations of our six countries with non-member 
countries. However, I would not wish to omit a reference 
to the opening, on the Community level, of trade talks with 
Greece and Turkey. Here, too, it is our intention to make wide 
use of the possibilities contained in Article 238 of the Treaty 
and to conclude association agreements embodying the deter- 
mination of the Six to further both trade and the economic pro- 
gress of our partners. The developments now beginning in this 
sector are a welcome complement to the financial assistance 
granted by the Community to the Overseas Countries and Ter- 
ritories through the intermediary of the Development Fund 
which will have available, for the period 1958-1963, capital 
to the tune of $580 million. 

After this glance at the world I would like to bring you 
back to the internal affairs of the Community. How does the 
political barometer stand? As regards the Commission, I can 
say that we have reason to be pleased at the co-operation be- 
tween ourselves and the Council of Ministers and the Euro- 
pean Parliamentary Assembly. The motor is ticking over 
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smoothly; however, the road is still fairly even, for there was 
nothing to be afraid of in the first datelines. We have seized 
the opportunity to complete the running-in of an administra- 
tion which had to be created from A to Z, and to establish 
relations of confidence with all those on whom the efficient 
working of our Institutions depends. But, as is to be expected, 
the road will soon begin to rise more sharply: the Commission 
is putting the finishing touches to the proposed common agri- 
cultural policy, which it is to transmit to the Council of 
Ministers; it will also submit to the Council a general pro- 
gramme for the abolition of restrictions on the freedom of 
establishment and take an active part in the co-ordination of 
energy policy. The harmonisation of economic, monetary, finan- 
cial and social policy is no longer simply a theme for speech- 
making, but a matter for discussions in which the Commis- 
sion will have its word to say, and I would like in passing to 
welcome the constructive proposals, submitted to the Council 
of Ministers by the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, which 
have become familiar under the name of the Wigny Plan. 
Briefly, we are now coming to the heart of the matter and 
it is important that the machine should run at full power. 


In the grandiose enterprise on which we are irrevocably em- 
barked, the support of the peoples, communities and in- 
dividuals is a conditio sine qua non of success. The Govern- 
ments are not niggardly in the support they give to the 
Institutions of the Community; but they are, by definition, 
accountable for the interests of their nations. The Commis- 
sion, for its part, is accountable only for the interests of the 
Community. It is impossible to imagine the Commission 
participating in the permanent exchanges between the Com- 
munity and representatives of the nations for which the 
Treaty provides, unless it is invested with the authority and 
the prestige naturally attaching to its functions. In other words, 
can the Commission count on sufficient backing from public 
opinion on the day when the general interest calls for some 
sacrifices of private, or even national, interests? 


Put in these terms, the question is tantamount to asking 
what is the degree of political training and awareness of tle 
average European. Public opinion is certainly well disposed, 
and it has shown itself willing to judge European integration 
on its merits. Industrial and business circles are doing very 
useful work in attempting to gauge the repercussions, on the 
sector with which they are concerned, of the customs and 
quota liberalisation measures: it is no exaggeration to speak of 
a revolution in the minds of many industrialists, whose 
thoughts only yesterday did not range beyond protectionism 
and who are today looking resolutely for new markets to 
conquer. But the average citizen—and this must be a matter 
of concern to us—feels somewhat lost when confronted with 
an edifice whose architecture appears to him complicated; 
he easily imagines that Europe is a matter exclusively for 
technicians, economists and a few political figures upon whom 
it is difficult for him to exercise any influence. 


This opinion is obviously erroneous, but it has the ad- 
vantage of showing us where we must apply our effort. The 
Institutions of the Community have been planned in such a 
way that it is difficult for them, in the present circumstances, 
to address themselves to public opinion. The debates in the 
European Parliamentary Assembly, of which but a faint echo 
reaches the ear of the general public, furnish adequate proof 
of this. Normally the reports of debates in the European Par- 
liament are read by hardly one tenth as many people as read 
those of the national parliaments, when they are not purely 
and simply passed over. Yet the delegates in Strasbourg acquit 
themselves brilliantly of their tasks, and I am personally very 
proud to be called upon to answer for the actions of the 
Commission before an Areopagus of such eminence. What 
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then is missing? Direct contact with public opinion through 
the transformation of an Assembly of co-opted parliamentar- 
ians into an Assembly of members elected by universal suffrage. 

That this transformation should come about is my most 
heartfelt wish, and I know that this desire is shared by a large 
number of leading persons both within and without the 
Institutions of the Community. Just as there was no point in 
rushing things when the content of integration was too 
limited or too formal, so it is now important to apply the 
provisions on the election by univers’ suffrage of the mem- 
bers of a European Parliamentary A. .mbly—provisions laid 
down in the ECSC Treaty and specified in greater detail in the 
two Treaties of Rome. 

Like the Commission, the Assembly attaches extreme im- 
portance to the implementation of this project, which is being 
prepared by a parliamentary working party under the chair- 
manship of Senator DEHOUSSE, who considers that it will be 
possible to hold elections by direct suffrage in two or three 
years, this period being necessary to overcome the difficulties 
encountered and to organise the ballot satisfactorily. 

By then the time will be ripe for direct intervention by the 
citizens of Europe in the political life of the Community. At 
present the man in the street sees integration as a 10% re- 
duction in customs duties, the effect of which is more theo- 
retical than real, but his interest will very soon be aroused 
by a process of political evolution which will rapidly gather 
speed. His vital interests will be brought into play by de- 
cisions taken under the Treaty, and it will be impossible to 
keep the citizens at a distance by withholding from them direct 
participation in the debates of our common Assembly. 

It is not for us to prejudge here what the wishes of that 
Assembly will be, nor need we be premature in giving an 
opinion on the changes of a structural nature which might 
result from the establishment of an assembly of the European 
people. But we are looking forward to the day when, in the 
near future, European political trends will be making them- 
selves felt and bringing into fruitful contact ideas and pro- 
grammes still sheltered today behind the national frontiers. 
When the integration of minds has been achieved through 
new relationships among the principal spiritual and intellectual 
groupings of our Western Europe, the political force we need 
will spso facto be created. 

I would, however, not wish to say that everything still re- 
mains to be done. We must pay hommage to the efforts 
accomplished, since our six nations began to unite their 
destinies, by innumerable pioneers of European integration, 
parliamentarians, industrialists, politicians. If it were already 
possible to recount the history of the last five or six years, 
we would be pleasantly surprised at the extent of the contacts, 
discussions, research and regrouping occasioned by the ex- 
istence of the Community. Without the ripening of minds 
which the Community has produced, without the habit of 
joint planning long since acquired by those who bear re- 
sponsibilities in political and economic life, the prospects of 
an election of European parliamentarians by universal suffrage 
would be flimsy indeed. But the ground has been so well 
prepared that we are today justified in thinking of such an 
election as a short-term objective, and our Commission for 
its part is resolved to do all in its power to speed this in- 
eluctible development. 

We have, therefore, proposed to the Assembly that the 
debates be raised to a higher plane by laying greater emphasis 
on the problems of general policy and by suggesting that the 
Presidents of all three Executives make reports on these lines 
on the same day, thus underlining the unity of our Com- 
munity. These proposals have been accepted, and we can now 
hope that the voice of the Community will come more clearly 
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to the ears of the public, which is disconcerted—it is becoming 
tedious to repeat this—by the multiplicity and the dispersion 
of the European institutions. 

Keeping to my purpose, which is to remain on the plane 
of general policy, I would like to say that the desire to 
associate the citizens of Europe with the building of our 
Community springs from the self-evident fact that Europe is 
not a panacea operating by virtue of some magic or other. 
The Common Market is an appropriate framework for present 
problems, but it is no more than a framework. We should 
not expect it to dispense us from the necessity of tackling the 
problems and difficulties by which we are beset. 

What importance is to be attached to the gradual abolition 
of customs duties, quotas and other barriers to trade and 
to the action to free capital? These have meant that the 
conditions required for a vigorous and uninterrupted expan- 
sion have been realized. This group of measures cannot, 
however, start a chain reaction leading straight to the objec- 
tives contained in the Treaty. Everything still depends, as it 
always will, on the men who are working within the frame- 
work of European reality. 

You will already have realized that although the stages for 
the abolition of customs duties and of quotas are laid down 
in detail, the Treaty is vague on the subject of the unification 
of economic and financial policies. 

It would probably have been unwise to go further than this 
in the text and to attempt to dictate the way the Community 
should develop. The text is the basis of our action, but it is 
on the political will of the people of Europe that the flowering 
of the seed contained in the Treaty will depend. 

The impact made on the public by the first steps taken 
to implement the Treaty has not been very great, and it 
cannot truly be said that anything is really changed for the 
man in the street. It will soon be a different story when our 
proposals for the working out and application of the com- 
mon agricultural policy are published. It is clear that the 
Community will have to decide its attitude to problems as 
fundamental as, for example, the organization of markets, 
the ideal type of holdings, the level of prices and remuneration 
for farmers in relation to incomes in other social groups. 
Integration in Europe will immediately take on flesh and 
blood for millions of workers for whom till now it has been 
nothing but a vague idea; it will become a political factor to 
be reckoned with, one which they naturally will wish to 
influence this way or that. 

In social affairs, where the role of the Commission is far 
more limited, it is likely that events will in the near future 
take a more active turn; here, as in many other sectors, the 
Community will have to shoulder its responsibilities. The 
resurgence of competition, rationalization by enterprises and 
the advances made in automation, for which the Common 
Market appears an excellent terrain, will raise problems in 
regard to employment, although we should never lose sight of 
the stimulating effect produced by the opening of the Common 
Market on maintenance of the level of business activity. It 
will be for the Social Fund to increase, within the Community, 
chances of employment and workers’ freedom to change both 
the location and the type of their work; the Fund will, how- 
ever, be effective only to the extent that our six Governments 
decide to pursue an active policy for the creation of employ- 
ment. 

This brings me naturally to economic policy, which is the 
key to the success of our Community whether in agriculture, 
social affairs or any other field; it is obvious that just solutions 
can be found only in an expanding economy in which there 
is no threat of serious imbalance. 

Let us make no mistake about it: if there were difficulties, 








the Community would provide a convenient alibi co all who 
are trying to cover up the failures or the shortcomings in 
national systems; the only course open to us—and this, gentle- 
men, is exactly what we in fact are all aiming at—will be to 
apply a dynamic policy with the backing of public opinion 
and in co-operation with Governments. 

It is at the wall that you recognize the mason, they say 
im French. That is the position in which we now find our- 
selves. Each of our countries must be brought to work out in 
collaboration with the others a policy of expansion which 
will take the place of what the country previously did on its 
own. The co-ordination of energy policies is topical, and the 
Executives of the three Communities are discussing together 
the proposals to be submitted to Governments. Co-operation 
on ways of dealing with economic trends is another of our 
objectives, and the Commission considers that the memoran- 
dum submitted by Professor MULLER-ARMACK, Under-Sec- 
retary of State in the Federal German Ministry of Economics, 
provides an excellent basis on which to establish a harmonized, 
perhaps even joint, policy in relation to economic trends. 

I am purposely not going beyond a few headings. There is 
no need to be a strategist to realize that it is not possible 
to wage an offensive on all fronts at the same time. What 
matters is to launch our campaign for economic integration 
in conditions that are favourable, since often the greatest 
difficulty lies in the start. 

I am confident of the future. Far from discouraging the 
leaders of our six countries, experience of integration has in 
fact emboldened them. From various quarters, responsible 
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people have been urging us to consider a more rapid com- 
pletion of the Common Market. In this connection we are 
immediately reminded of one of the central ideas in the 
memorandum which Mr. WIGNY, the Belgian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on 13 October last put before the Commun- 
ity’s Council of Ministers. In this document Mr. WIGNY, 
speaking on behalf of the Belgian Government, proposed that 
the Governments of the Member States should solemnly de- 
clare their intention of closing the first stage of the transition 
period at the end of the fourth year, and that the next two 
stages should be limited to two years each. 

From the political angle, this clear statement of the readi- 
ness of one of our Governments to shorten the transition 
period is significant. It strengthens the process of integration: 
not only is the Treaty maintained, but it is intended to speed 
up its implementation. I would like to end by expressing 
the hope that this evidence of vitality and dynamism from 
one of the countries of the Community is only an augury of a 
common political will to attain the objectives before the 
Common Market. The European Community means not only 
peace and prosperity for the people of Europe, it also means an 
increase in the aid available to countries in the course of 
development, intensification of trade with non-member coun- 
tries and an additional guarantee of stabilicy for the free 
world. 

The cause we are defending is unquestionably the most 
inspiring and the most noble that Europe has defended for 
a very long while. I can assure you that the Executive Commis- 
sion of the Economic Community will continue, as in the 
past, to strive for this cause with might and main. 


As We Look Ahead 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


By FORREST H. KIRKPATRICK, Assistant to the President and Public Relations Director, Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Delivered at the 21st annual conference, Texas Personnel and Management Conference, Austin, Texas, October 23, 1959 


are not even pausing for breath in their drive to gain 

greater benefits for their members. And it has now become 
clear too that unions not only have power to maintain pre- 
vailing wage rates when the economy dips but they can 
actually increase those rates substantially. 

In the past, general economic conditions and the position 
taken by specific corporation managements have been the two 
chief factors limiting the success of the unions’ efforts. To 
some extent, however, the second factor, i.e. management's 
position, has contributed to diminishing the importance of the 
firs-—as, for example, through adoption of long-term labor 
agreements providing for future “productivity” increases and 
cost-of-living increases regardless of the, economic conditions 
existing at the time they become effective. 

It goes without saying that the position taken by manage- 
ment in dealing with the demands of labor leaders is a critical 
and important factor bearing upon continuing wage inflation. 
It is appropriate, therefore, to discuss the status, responsi- 
bilities, and atticudes of corporate management—and that 
includes the men in this conference and their associates who 
share in the direction and development of business and in- 
dustry. I am thinking, of course, of all men in top management 
posts who must bear the tremendous responsibility—in behalf 
of the enterprises they serve, and in behalf of the total 
economy—of acting to halt the wage-price spiral. 

Worthwhile as the recent disclosures of the McClellan 
Committee in the Senate have been, the danger is that the 
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activities of the Committee are diverting attention from the 
issue of union power to that of union corruption. There are, 
after all, ample laws to deal with dishonesty in unions, as 
well as in other organizations. 

On the other hand, as Donald Richberg pointed out in his 
Labor Union Monopoly: “Americans are more out-of-date 
and ill-informed concerning the realities of the labor move- 
ment in the United States than they are in any other area of 
public interest. Fifty years ago, the picture of a labor union 
as a weak, idealistic organization of downtrodden workers 
struggling against an oppressive concentration of property 
power was often accurate. Any such picture of an established 
union today is not merely ridiculous; it is willfully and 
ignorantly untruthful.” 

Management has been dealing with these “realities” now for 
at least a decade. And in a climate compounded of general 
prosperity and of favorable public and government attitudes 
toward organized labor, it is not surprising that management 
has often utilized a technique of avoidance in meeting the 
challenge of union power. 

Squeezed between labor leaders demanding exorbitant bene- 
fits on the one hand and stockholders seeking higher dividends 
on the other, management has often adopted a modus operandi 
that spares the pain of battling either faction. Oftentimes 
the union's excessive demands are met, prices are raised to 
cover the higher wage costs, profit margins are maintained and 
everybody is kept happy. Everybody, that is, except that vague, 
unorganized, and inarticulate group, the consuming public. 
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The prospect of this wage and price leapfrog continuing for 
another decade should dismay even the stoutest defenders of 
creeping inflation. Is there nothing that management can do 
about it? To examine this question, we must look ahead at 
the special problems that confront management in the field of 
labor relations, and, finally, at the reorientation of manage- 
ment viewpoint in relation to organized labor and society. 

The elemental importance in the American economy of our 
great corporate enterprise is almost self-evident. Multiplant 
industries engaged in the production of such basic essentials as 
steel, chemicals, electrical equipment, automobiles, aircraft, 
and the like play an indispensable part in maintaining the 
material welfare of the American public and safeguarding the 
very security of the nation. Corporations provide a living—if 
not, indeed, a way of life—for millions of our citizens. 

It is a natural and logical corollary that the power held by 
the managements of these major industries seems to assume 
awesome proportions, ranking sometimes scarcely lower than 
that of our leading statesmen. For the exercise of that power, 
the modern corporation, like other organizations fashioned by 
man, looks ultimately to individuals—sometimes only a few, 
sométimes only one. 

Despite the current advocacy of democratic-participative 
techniques in management, many corporations remain es- 
sentially hierarchial in structure and operation, and often- 
times one man makes the final decisions. This does not mean 
that one man makes the major decisions in every corporation, 
but in every instance one man—as the corporate manager— 
becomes the spokesman for the enterprise. 

It follows, of course, that the actions of our corporate man- 
agers can have far-reaching effects upon the welfare of the 
nation. Nowhere is this more true than in the field of labor 
relations, where the union practice of “pattern” bargaining, 
applied countrywide, gives particular emphasis to the actions 
of the basic industries in the matter of wage increases. 

If, as most economists contend, the wage-price spiral is an 
important contributing factor in the continuing inflation, 
corporate managers can not escape their responsibility by blam- 
ing government deficits or pointing to organized labor as the 
sole culprit. That they have been faced with difficult choices 
no one can deny, but they can not run away from their own 
decisions in these turbulent post war years. 

In terms of groups to be considered where wages are in- 
volved, the interest of the labor leader is singular; that of the 
corporate manager is plural. Union leaders can pursue their 
objective of higher wages with a single-mindedness of purpose 
that is denied to the corporate manager when he approaches 
the problem from the other side of the table. 

Presented with strong wage demands, management must 
consider not only the rights of the employees, but also the 
interests of the stockholders, and, particularly where price in- 
creases may be involved, the effects upon customers. This is 
not to mention the interests of still another group, the largest 
of all—the general public. Is it not, management might ask, 
also the responsibility of union leaders to consider the public 
interest? Indeed it is, but there are few signs that this re- 
sponsibility is being recognized. 

Compelled by circumstances to mediate among groups whose 
interests are conflicting, management can not hope to make 
a decision that will satisfy everyone. If the decision is to 
absorb the wage increases by holding firm on prices, the 
subsequent effect upon profit margins brings down the wrath 
of its directors and stockholders. If management chooses to raise 
prices to cover the wage increases, again there is criticism— 
now from customers, politicians, and consumers. If it is de- 
cided to accept a strike rather than yield to exorbitant demands, 
management incurs the wrath of practically everybody—union 
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leaders, employees, stockholders, customers, politicians, and 
community groups. 

It is particularly in the latter contingency, the acceptance 
of a strike, that the pressures on management can become 
well nigh unbearable. Just as the willingness to strike con- 
stitutes the unions’ ultimate weapon in collective bargaining, 
so the willingness to accept a strike is the corporation's ulti- 
mate test of strength and confidence. That management makes 
infrequent use of this economic power is understandable in 
view of the pressures that various groups bring to bear upon it. 

By and large, stockholders take a dim view of strikes, 
especially those resisted on grounds of principle. Being human, 
stockholders can be just as selfish and shortsighted about 
getting their share of the corporate pie as the labor leaders. A 
strike will shut down operations and therefore reduce profits. 
That's enough. Let the management grant the increases, raise 
its prices like everybody else, and get along with running the 
business. 

Management should forget principles, stockholders reason, 
and think about how the first quarter zesults for this year will 
compare with last year’s first quarter results, not concerning 
themselves with how a precedent set now will adversely affect 
the business two, three, or five years from now. And as for the 
inflationary effects of the wage-price spiral, that, the stock- 
holders feel, is somebody else’s worry. 

Customers are another group whose needs assume critical 
importance when a strike impends. Management knows that 
many of its large and valued customers have more than one 
supplier of the products that they buy. Unless the company 
can find a way to keep these big customers supplied during 
the period when plants are shut down, there is the real danger 
of losing customers to competitors—and, competition being 
what it is, the loss could be a permanent one. 

A listing of the groups that bring influence to bear upon 
the strike-threatened management would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the politicians and the communities where the 
corporation's plants are located. State governors, mayors of 
cities, chambers of commerce, local merchants, and a varied 
assortment of just plain do-gooders all converge upon the 
hapless manager to urge a speedy termination of the dispute. 

In addition to making common cause against management to 
avoid or to end the strike, these pressure groups—stockholders, 
customers, politicians, community organizations, and like— 
have in common one other characteristic: none of them knows 
the underlying facts. None of them is in a position to form a 
valid judgment as to the right or wrong of management's 
decision to accept the strike. Like the picket line outside the 
corporation's plants, their tactics are merely a form of har- 
assment that contributes nothing to an intelligent and equit- 
able solution of the dispute. Nevertheless, the interests of these 
special groups must of necessity play an important part in 
the ultimate decision reached. 

It is becoming clearer every day that, in arriving at con- 
clusions in the critical area of wages and prices, the manage- 
ments of our major industries must give greater heed to the 
interests of the largest group of all, the general public. The 
responsibility to hold down wages and prices in the public 
interest will lead ultimately to the assumption of thar re- 
sponsibility by the government if management people shirk 
their duty. 

As you well know, the steel industry—through the corporate 
managers of the several companies—has taken a strong and 
positive stand against an increase in employment costs and the 
seemingly inevitable wage-price push. It has been a difficult 
battle—lasting several months and against many pressures— 
but principally against union demands that are unreasonable 
and inflexible. The stand taken by the management people 
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in the steel industry has been in behalf of the public and the 
whole economy. 

It would be comforting to think of a world where labor 
leaders and corporate managers work together harmoniously 
towards a common objective, with an eye at all times to the 
welfare of the general public. This remains a goal towards 
which all men of good will should aim, but it seems a long 
way off. It is still in the stage of “Labor Day sermon material.” 

The widespread tendency to regard the interest of organized 
labor and that of the public as invariably compatible is be- 
ginning to be exposed for the fiction that it is. The statistics 
alone belie it. 

Despite enormous gains in membership over the past two 
decades, organized labor still represents less than one-third 
of the working population of America. The plain truth is 
that the powerful labor unions as they are operating in 1959, 
are special-interest groups, led by well-paid professional man- 
agers. The power they wield is tremendous. 

It will clear the atmosphere to dispose of another fiction— 
that is, that these special-interest groups are economically 
oppressed. In his report on “The Economic Analysis of Labor 
Union Power,” Professor Edward H. Chamberlin of Harvard 
University notes: “The condition of labor in America has 
steadily improved over the years until it is today without 
parallel, either historically in the United States or in other 
countries in our time. Organized labor is on the whole rather 
well up on the income scale, yet the anachronism that labor 
is downtrodden and deserving of some special kind of public 
sympathy carries on.” 

It is not clear to most people that the power to dictate 
prices, which at one time was concentrated in the hands of one 
special-interest group, the industrialists, has largely passed into 
the hands of another special-interest group, the unions. By 
passing along the cost of wage increases in the form of higher 
prices, management has become mere conduits for the assertion 
of union economic power. Presumably this procedure will con- 
tinue unless and until the power of organized labor is re- 
strained by law. 

But my point is that management should not count too 
much on restrictive legislation. Admittedly, new laws making 
labor unions more responsive to the public welfare are urgently 
needed. Yet the procedures of enacting such laws are likely to 
be slow, and the results of doubtful value. 

Although it has been said that organized labor's political 
power is not in fact great, there is ample evidence to indicate 
that Senators and Congressmen who make the laws think that 
it is. And it appears likely that the political climate will 
continue to be unfavorable for new legislation so long as the 
businessmen of the country remain in the air raid shelters in 
which they have been hiding from the political wars lo these 
many years. 

Since management can not look to the government for 
help, then, it must turn elsewhere for support. Probably the 
greatest assistance to corporate managements in the task of 
restraining union power will be an enlightened public opinion. 
People need to know that there are new forces and powerful 
forces at work in our society—and these are often related to 
so-called “organized labor.” 

During a strike, managements as well as unions go to great 
lengths to publicize their respective contentions. One wonders, 
of course, why industry waits for strikes to expound publicly 
their views on the vital importance of wage-price relationships, 
the necessity for higher productivity, and similar matters. 

If public understanding is worth seeking in times of crises, 
how much more important it is to cultivate public compre- 
hension of the basic economic concepts through a sustained 
educational program! Perhaps money and effort now expended 
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by industry on aimless institutional or prestige advertising 
could be more usefully employed for this purpose. Many 
people tell me that as propagandists for their respective causes, 
American labor leaders have shown far greater skill than 
industrialists. 

Then too, public interest requires that management give 
greater emphasis to principle and less to expediency. In labor 
relations circles, the mere mention of the term “principle” is 
very apt to produce contemptuous smiles. Sometimes it is 
assumed that only unsophisticated people deal with principles 
Probably in no area of modern activity, not even professional 
politics, does sheer expediency dictate so many policies and 
decisions as in labor relations. One prime example is the 
so-called “cost of living” increase, which is, in effect, a device 
invented by unions and management to protect a privileged 
class from the adverse consequences of the parties’ own mis- 
chievous conduct. 

Yet in the midst of the many cross-currents involved in a 
labor negotiation, management is in the unique and important 
position to being best able to determine the right thing to do—- 
“right” in the sense of achieving a fair balance among the 
claims of conflicting forces, primarily the union members, the 
stockholders, and the public. The reason for this is quite 
apparent. 

Wages and prices affect or are affected by sales volume, 
production costs, expansion plans, progress in research, and 
the numerous other factors that in the aggregate comprise the 
complex picture called the “business” of the corporation. 
Over-all knowledge of these factors and of the effect of one 
upon another is the prime responsibility of the management 
No single group—not the union leaders, not the stockholders 
or the customers—can possibly have the comprehensive grasp 
of all the economic facts of the business. 

It is obvious that consideration of the public interest can 
have significant effect upon the decisions to be made by 
management. Conceivably, the public interest might dictate the 
absorption of the additional cost of the wage increases with- 
out price raises. On the other hand, if the union demands 
are unreasonable to the point where corporate profits will be 
seriously affected unless prices are increased, the public interest 
might require that management commit the economic power 
of the corporation to a showdown with the union even if that 
means a long and costly strike. 

* o 

As we look ahead in the area of labor-management relations, 
these four declarations seem to be badly needed: 

1. Management to recognize that its responsibility to the 
enterprise, to its employees, to its stockholders, to the public, 
and to the health of the total economy transcends any re- 
sponsibility implied or assumed by labor unions. These unions 
represent only one segment—albeit an important segment— 
of the people involved in the end result of labor negotiations 

2. Management to recognize that the margin of profit in 
each enterprise must be carefully safeguarded if the best 
interests of all parties and of the future health of the enter- 
prise are to be considered important. 

3. Management to resist, where there is no problem of 
inadequate wages, the wage increase drive promoted by union 
leaders who are willing to settle for short-range advantages 
at the expense of the “health and welfare” of the enterprise 
and the people related to it. 

4. Management to continue to accommodate and adjust its 
policies, procedures, and operations to the “human equation” 
in the organization structure on the basis of the best in- 
formation and research results from the behavioral sciences— 
but to face with realism and objectivity, rather than sentimen- 
talism and piety, the business of manpower management. 
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The Dismantling Of The Era Of Terror 


A REFORM OF THOUGHT, TO BE EXPRESSED IN POLITICAL DECISIONS 
By THOMAS E. MURRAY, Consultant to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


Delivered before the Institute of World Affairs, Pasadena, California, December 9, 1959 


N AUGUST 29, 1949, when the Soviet Union exploded 

its first atomic device, a new era began in the long 

history of the relations between politics and force. 
During the ensuing decade the pace of political and techno- 
logical change has been so swift that men are now beginning 
to say that we have reached the end of the era that began in 
1949. 

One general judgment of the era is becoming increasingly 
common. We now realize that the immense drive to arm the 
United States with nuclear weapons and delivery systems has 
not been guided and controlled by a clear and practical na- 
tional purpose. In particular, five criticisms are gaining 
currency. 

First, our armament effort has been wrongly subject to the 
domination of technology. We have failed to submit techno- 
logical possibilities to the criterion of military and political 
usefulness. Second, the result has been an emphasis on the 
strategy of unlimited war, as exhibited in the concept of 
massive retaliation. Third, the further result has been a 
complete divorce between military strategy and political aims. 
Our dominant military strategy and its supporting arms look 
to the release of unlimited power, whereas our political aims, 
whatever they may be, are certainly not unlimited. Fourth, and 
again in consequence, in the very midst of the enormous 
power-struggle now going on in the world arena, our foreign 
policies lack the necessary support of force. Our military 
“strength” has degenerated into a mere capacity to wreak 
unlimited nuclear violence, which is politically useless; and 
this very capacity inhibits us from the use of limited force, 
which may be politically necessary. Fifth, this whole disorderly 
structure of policy stands under the final peril, which is a 
lack of moral sanction. It is against the dictates of reason that 
military strategy should accept the control of technology. 
Politics, not technology, is the rightful master of military 
doctrine. It is also against the dictates of reason that the use 
of force, which may be the necessary instrument of justice, 
should suffer moral degradation and become a sheer exercise in 
violence, which can serve no moral or political purposes. 

These five criticisms are entirely valid. If I may say so, 
I had made them myself before their validity began to be 
commonly recognized. Taken together, they demonstrate the 
instant need for a new design of American policy, guided by 
a new vision of the public purpose of America. 

The danger at the moment is that American disarmament 
policies during the decade to come will be characterized by the 
same confusions that have marked our armament policies in 
the decade that is past. We swung into action on armament 
without stopping to put right order in our thought. We have 
already swung into action on disarmament without stopping to 
correct the disorders of thought that have already proved so 
pernicious and will prove fernicious again. 

The first problem then is to define the public purpose of 
America in the field of disarmament. The basis of definition 
must be the essential distinction between violence and force. 
This is a political distinction, based on a moral premise. By 
violence I mean the use of military power in such an extensive, 
indiscriminating, or even unlimited, measure and manner that 
its use becomes inept and useless for the rational purposes of 


politics, which are always limited. By force I mean the use 
of power in such a limited measure and in such a discriminat- 
ing manner that its use becomes an apt instrument for the 
achievement of legitimate political goals. The release of 
violence is irrational and therefore immoral but the use of 
force, as thus defined can be rightful, depending on the 
political rationality and moral rightness of the particular pur- 
poses for which it is used. 

The past decade has been an Era of Terror because over it 
has hung the threat of violence—uncontrolled, unlimited, 
both politically and morally absurd. Our immediate and urgent 
purpose, therefore, must be to effect an orderly dismantling of 
the Era of Terror, by dissipating this threat of violence. This 
negative purpose must be allied with the more positive purpose 
of effecting the orderly construction of a new era. One cannot 
give it a name or fully describe it. But its essential character- 
istic must be the reinstatement of force as an instrument for 
the basic political purpose that is indicated in the American 
Constitution, namely “to establish justice.” 

Given the nature of man, the art of international politics 
cannot dispense with the use, or at least the threat, of force, 
any more than human society can dispense with law, which 
requires force to back it up. On the other hand, international 
politics perishes as an art if power is allowed to suffer moral 
degradation and become mere violence, which is destructive 
of the very idea of force and of law too. 

This statement of the two-fold national purpose of America 
immediately serves to make it clear that nuclear tests are not 
the primary or most important issue. The past decade has not 
been the Era of Terror because it has been an era of tests. The 
current moratorium on all tests has done nothing to banish the 
threat of violence. This threat derives from the escape of 
nuclear technology from the control of military doctrine and 
political purpose. Here the primary issue appears. Technology 
does not know the difference between violence and force. Left 
to itself, without the control of higher policy, it has tended 
to enlarge our capacity to wreak violence, not to use force. 
Government, however, is supposed to know the essential 
political and moral distinction. And it is the duty of gov- 
ernment, by political decision, to make the implications of 
the distinction binding both on the deliberations of the 
military strategist and on the experiments of the technological 
expert. 

The primary issue therefore is a reform of thought, to be 
expressed in political decisions. Moreover, it is not difficult to 
discern the direction that political decision must take, if it 
is to rectify its own past errors and retrieve its own past 
failures. The disorders of policy in the past decade have left as 
their fateful legacy a great and ever growing stockpile of 
weapons of violence—megaton weapons whose destructive 
capacity is unlimited, if used in the numbers required by the 
current strategy of massive retaliation. We must assume that 
the Soviet stockpile matches our own. The sheer existence of 
these stockpiles is the proximate reason why the past decade 
has been an Era of Terror. These stockpiles have created their 
own strategy, which is that of war of annihilation. And the 
threat of annihilation has in turn created the terror. 

It follows in all logic that the Era of Terror will not be 
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dismantled until these megaton stockpiles are themselves dis- 
mantled. This is the immediate issue presented for political 
decision. The decision does not fall to the strategist or to the 
cechnologist. It falls squarely within the province of politics; 
for it is an issue that concerns the public purpose of the 
United States. The making of this decision by government is 
the very condition for the restoration of politics to its rightful 
place of primacy in the structure of American policy. There 
is no other way in which the present rupture between political 
purpose and military strategy can be healed in its depths. 

I should like, first, to present in general outline the form 
that this political decision should take, and then construct the 
argument, pro and con. 

My suggestion has two parts. First, that an international 
agency be constituted and located on neutral territory and 
empowered to supervise the systematic destruction of the 
megaton weapons in the American and Soviet stockpiles. 
Second, that the destruction be done on a matching basis, 
weapon for equal weapon. The United States will hand over 
to the international agency one megaton weapon, beginning 
in the highest range; the Soviet Union will in turn hand over 
one weapon of the same size. Experts in the agency will be 
able to estimate, within a small percentage of error, whether 
the weapons are equal in their yield. The “hardware” of the 
weapons will then be destroyed in some public fashion. Their 
content of highly enriched fissionable material will be put 
at the disposal of the appropriate international authority for 
peaceful uses. This matching of weapons, one for one, will 
continue. The process has a political purpose—to end the 
Era of Terror, to banish the threat of violence, to redeem 
force from its moral degradation and its political absurdity. 
The process will therefore continue until this political purpose, 
under “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind,” has 
been achieved. 

Considerable detail ought to be added to this proposal; but 
the presentation of its substance is sufficient for the purposes 
of immediate public debate. I shall undertake to make the 
case for it. 

In the first place, this proposal takes far more realistic 
account of the needs of national security than does current 
American disarmament policy. Our present policy was an- 
nounced at the London conference of 1956, and it has not 
been changed. It calls for nuclear disarmament: first, by the 
cessation of all nuclear tests; second, by the stoppage of the 
flow of fissionable material into weapons; third, by the total 
destruction of all existing nuclear stockpiles. This proposal 
clearly illustrates our fatal habit of divorcing political and 
military policies. For political reasons we declared a mora- 
torium on all tests, despite the fact that military reasons 
demanded certain kinds of tests. These tests would develop, 
what I have called, the third generation of weapons. They 
would be carried out underground and give us new types 
of much needed limited weapons, defensive and offensive, 
which could be used in discriminating fashion. Moreover, the 
other parts of the proposal, if carried out, would be fatal to 
any rational concept of American military strength. The pro- 
gram would strip us, not only of the capacity for unlimited and 
useless nuclear violence, but also of the most useful and 
mecessary capacity to use limited nuclear force. 

It is true that the carrying out of the present program was 
made contingent on the establishment of international in- 
spection and controls. However, in the matter of tests it is 
clear to informed people that an adequate and effective 
inspection system, which would detect tests even down to five 
or ten kilotons, is for the present not a definite scientific pos- 
sibility, and it is also, for the foreseeable future, a political 
impossibility. An adequate and effective system would have to 
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consist of thousands of stations, equipped with devices not 
yet invented; this is the scientific problem. Many hundreds of 
these stations would have to be on Soviet and Red Chinese 
territory; this is the political impossibility. 

Moreover, the stoppage of all nuclear production and the 
total destruction of existing stockpiles—stand even farther 
beyond the possibility of control for scientific and political 
reasons. Therefore, the first argument fcr my new proposal 
lies in the need to find a safe alternative to the extremely 
risky and altogether unrealistic policy to which we are 
presently committed. 

In the second place, the new proposal goes to the heart 
of the issue. It is the sinister stockpiles of megaton weapons, 
and the strategies of annihilation built on them, which give 
off the fumes of terror that today are poisoning the inter- 
national atmosphere. The terror has to be attacked at its source, 
which is the bilateral and balancing power of the United States 
and the Soviet Union to wreck the fabric of civilization in a 
matter of hours. These pools of potentially unlimited violence 
must be drained and dried. All other issues are secondary 
to this. 

In the third place, this proposal is practical. It should be 
possible to negotiate an agreement on it between ourselves and 
the Soviet Union, the only two necessary partners to such 
an agreement. The single indispensable condition of agree- 
ment exists, namely, self-interest, hard and cold self-interest, 
the common and coincident self-interest of both parties. It is 
as much in the interests of the Soviet Union as it is in our own 
to avoid the ultimate catastrophe in which the Era of Terror 
may culminate, if it is not deliberately brought to an end. No 
national interest, American or Russian, is served by maintain- 
ing and increasing a stockpile of weapons of violence that are 
utterly useless for any political purpose, Russian or American. 
The political absurdity of unlimited nuclear violence—re- 
ciprocally acknowledged—this is the basi: fact on which, as 
on solid ground, an agreement can be based. In the course of 
their rivalry for megaton armament the US. and the US.S.R. 
have both been driven into an absurd situation. There is a 
common interest in putting an end to it. 

Moreover, the proposal is practical for another reason. It 
avoids the political stone wall into which other American 
proposals have always run. This stone wall is set up by the 
Soviet concept of absolute national sovereignty which forbids 
honest and effective international inspection of Soviet territory. 
A new formula has to be found to establish the principle of 
international control. The proposal I am discussing contains 
this new formula. It does not call for inspection of Soviet 
territory. 

In the fourth place, this new proposal will inevitably find 
favor in the court of world opinion. This is what the nations 
really want—that the United States should take the lead in 
bringing them out from under the shadow of possible annihi- 
lation. The Soviet Union could not refuse to follow this 
lead without incurring the political punishment of the dis- 
favor of the nations. Moreover, by making this proposal the 
United States would finally assume the initiative in the prob- 
lem of disarmament. In all negotiations the party that defines 
the issue has already gained the initiative. We lost it by giving 
way under pressure and allowing the Soviet Union to define, 
as the primary issue in disarmament, the cessation of all tests. 
This was a grave mistake on many counts. We shall rectify it, 
and gather the initiative into our own hands, only if we 
ourselves define the real issue that rightfully claims primacy. 
This primary issue is the stockpiled capacity for unlimited 
violence. 

In the fifth place, if megaton means of wreaking violence 
were thus gradually to be destroyed by mutual agreement, the 
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threat of violence would cease to be of use as an instrument 
of international politics. It would be absurd for a nation to 
begin surrendering its weapons of terror, and at the same time 
go on brandishing the threat of their use. Nuclear blackmail 
would be at an end. The international atmosphere would be 
considerably cleared. 

In the sixth place, the essential distinction between the cold 
war and the Era of Terror would begin to be realized. The cold 
war had begun before the Era of Terror set in; it will continue 
after the terror is ended. Basically, the cold war is a crisis in 
civilization. The contest is between opposed conceptions of 
the nature of man, his role in history, and his relation to the 
state. This ideological conflict has carried over into the field 
of politics; and its economic dimension is continually growing. 
During the Era of Terror it has also acquired a military dimen- 
sion of altogether swollen proportions. Until this military 
dimension is cut down to proper size, the real issues in the 
cold war will be obscured. 

In particular, it is absolutely necessary to remove from the 
cold war the issue of sheer physical survival. This issue has 
done nothing but darken counsel, paralyze purpose, and con- 
fuse policy. The issue is fundamentally false; survival should 
never be an issue in political struggles or even in war. But a 
nightmarish sort of reality attaches to the issue of survival 
because of the megaton stockpiles whose use would imperil the 
survival of everybody. Until these weapons are destroyed, the 
issue of survival will continue to distract the mind of America 
from its real job. The public purpose of America in opposing 
world Communism will remain blurred, undefined to ourselves, 
to the Soviet Union, and to all the world. 

In the seventh place, a most salutary effect would be pro- 
duced on American strategic thought. At least since 1953 
it has stood under the hypnotic influence of megaton tech- 
nology. Its focus has been fixed on the strategy of annihilation. 
The concept of massive retaliation has held it in deadly thrall. 
The spell can only be broken by the political decision to en- 
force the primacy of politics and to begin an orderly sur- 
render of weapons that are politically useless. This decision 
would compel the military strategist to take new thought. 
There could at last take place a movement towards increased 
flexibility in strategic thinking, towards a revival of the tra- 
ditional principle that the aim of a general is the will of the 
opposing commander, not the butchery of his forces, still less 
the total destruction of his country and the indiscriminate 
slaughter of its civilian population. Thus military doctrine 
would find its way to rightful relation with political aims. 
The fatal rupture would come to an end. And with this change 
in strategy from emphasis on inept violence to emphasis on 
apt force the technology of weapons would at last be brought 
under proper rule and restraint. The tail of technology would 
cease to fly the kite of strategy. 

In the eighth place, a step would be taken toward the posi- 
tive goal of American disarmament policy. The distant goal, 
still far over the horizon of the future, is the gradual transfer 
of the right to use arms and to produce nuclear arms, to some 
new kind of international authority. A small step toward this 
goal would be taken by establishing an international agency 
empowered to supervise the destruction of weapons of violence. 
This assignment is very limited. But the new agency would 
embody the essential principle of international control of 
nuclear armament. The principle would have been publicly 
recognized in the face of the nations and extensions of it 
would gradually become possible. 

In the ninth place, a considerable amount of highly en- 
riched fissionable material would become available, presumably 
to the International Atomic Energy Agency, for peaceful 
purposes particularly for the development of industrial nuclear 
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power. This fact would give a tremendous and badly needed 
impulse to the whole program of Atoms for Peace. This 
development would have important consequences both in the 
improvement of international relations as well as in the ad- 
vance of economic progress. 

Here then are the reasons in favor of the proposal. What 
are the reasons against it? There are only two. 

First, it will be said that an agreement to match the Soviet 
Union in the destruction of weapons of violence would impair 
the military strength of the U. S. 

This objection rests on a false concept of strength. I do 
not consider it strength on our part to consent to the current 
degradation of force into violence. On the contrary, it is weak- 
ness. Surely, it is moral weakness. It is a failure of the moral 
intelligence to understand what is going on, or a want of 
moral courage to stop this process of corruption. It is also 
political weakness. It is a failure of the political intelligence 
to see the absurdity of violence, and to see also the rational 
necessity of force, for the purposes of politics. Moreover, 
unless this process of moral degradation is checked by the 
courage of political decision, the result will be to continue 
and increase our military weakness, the weakness of a nuclear 
establishment whose political uselessness grows more and more 
apparent, and the weakness of a technology, whose resources 
of power are exploited without purpose, because they lack 
due military and political direction. 

It is becoming apparent today that we have been pursuing 
an illusion of strength along a dead-end road, the same dead- 
end road into which technology turned military doctrine in 
1953, when the hydrogen bomb assumed control of strategy. 
Since that day our nuclear superiority has been lost. A balance 
of nuclear power has been established. In this new situation 
the strategy of ultimate deterrence plus massive retaliation and 
the megaton stockpile which supports this strategy have lost 
whatever value, both military and political, they may once 
have had in the past day of our nuclear superiority. 

The conclusion is that we ought now to make some political 
use of this stockpile since it has been a military liability. Self- 
interest presently dictates that we trade in our great weapons 
of violence, one for one, with the Soviet Union doing the 
same, as a political deal with a political purpose. This act of 
self interest would also be an act of the moral conscience of 
America and a declaration of our civilized public purpose. We 
would give witness in action that we shall not abdicate the 
right uses of force, but that we do abjure the senseless uses 
of violence, because we understand that politics needs force, 
but morals condemn violence. 

The second objection raises the ultimate question: Would 
the proposed action invite massive Soviet aggression and open 
the U. S. to defeat and destruction? Would not the Soviet 
Union “cheat on” the agreement in order to gain nuclear 
superiority in megaton weapons, and then would it not, at 
some given moment, launch a total attack on the U. S.? 

This possibility cannot be absolutely excluded. Here is the 
irreducible risk. No policy can take account of every single 
future possibility. Policy directs itself to what is likely to 
happen, not to what may possibly happen. Risks must always 
be calculated. On any fair calculation the risk involved in my 
proposal is minimal. Certainly it is far less serious than the 
risk involved in the present American disarmament proposal. 


It has to be remembered that the distinction between force 
and violence, which I am urging as the basic premise of 
American policy, does in fact constitute the basic premise 
of Soviety policy. In contrast Communism is not committed 
to the political ineptitude of unlimited violence. The com- 
munist purpose is always to use apt force, whenever it is 
useful or necessary. Here lies the real risk for the U. S. Force 
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is forever the servant of Communist policies. It will be used 
not only on the defensive occasion but also to further the 
success of the offensive move. 

Therefore the U. S. must always expect from the Soviet 
Union the threat, and the use of apt force in support of 
declared policies. This, I repeat, is the real risk, the ever 
present likelihood—in fact, the certainty—to which American 
policy must address itself. This risk was disregarded by the 
sweeping three part disarmament policy set by the U. S. in 
1956. My proposal takes it fully into account. 

For the rest, there remains the outside possibility, the un- 
likely contingency, the tenuous risk that no disarmament 
policy, however ingenious, can absolutely exclude. Might 
it not happen that, at some future and undetermined date, 
in a conjectural situation of possible Communist nuclear 
superiority, the Soviet Union might conceivably threaten the 
use of total nuclear violence, for no very clear or predictable 
political purpose? Who could possibly answer this question? 
This is not the kind of guesswork on which present American 
policy ought to be based. For my part, I cherish the con- 
fident hope that, if such a threat of violence were ever to 
be made, the United States would be secure enough in other 
forms of valid nuclear strength, to have the courage simply to 


defy it. 
The Case Of The 
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Let us, however, come back from speculations about the 
unforeseeable future to the certain and seen realities of the 
present. The existent fact is that the real invitation to military 
helplessness and political defeat before the advancing forces 
of Communism is being issued by the present rigidity of the 
American posture, both political and military, that refuses to 
make the essential distinction between apt force and inept 
violence. The enforcement of this distinction points the only 
way to security, both for ourselves and for all the world. 

I do not, of course, maintain that it will be easy to megotiate 
in detail the precise and concrete meaning of this distinction 
as applied to nuclear stockpiles. But I do maintain that this 
is the cardinal issue that needs to be negotiated. I further 
maintain that the necessary premise of negotiation exists. It 
is a matter of self-interest to both parties to agree to the 
distinction itself and to strike a further agreement to negotiate 
its practical meaning. Success in the negotiations is not assured. 
But at least success is a more genuine possibility and a more 
instant necessity in this area than anywhere else. 

Nor need we fear that the guidance of Divine Providence 
will be lacking to us as we thus set to work to dismantle the 
Era of Terror, which has grown increasingly offensive to the 
moral conscience. The redemption of mankind from the 
dominion of terror is not alien to the intentions of God. 


Vanishing Dollar 


INFLATION CAN CAUSE US TO LOSE DOMESTIC AS WELL AS WORLD MARKETS 
By RICHARD C. GERHAN, Republic Steel Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Delivered to the American Society for Metals, Detroit, Michigan, November 9, 1959 
& 


MAGINE YOURSELF some evening walking down a 
very dimly lighted street. You pass a narrow alley and 
suddenly somebody jumps out behind you, places a gun in 

your back and shouts “Hands Up”! As you stand there with 
your hands high in the air and somewhat trembling, you feel 
a hand slip into your pocket and take your money. Then you 
have a feeling that nobody is behind you and slowly you turn, 
and sure enough, there is nobody standing behind you. This is 
a very difficult experience for you to understand; however, the 
following morning in the newspaper, you read that America’s 
public enemy No. 1, the greatest robber of all times, Mr. 
Inflation, is very much at large and that you have become 
the latest victim in the Case of the Vanishing Dollar. 

Inflation exists when you no longer can maintain your 
present standard of living because of increased costs of goods 
and services. 

Inflation plays no favoritism. It has no respect for the old, 
it robs the young, takes from the rich, and deprives the poor. 
Inflation affects us all. 

If we turn back the pages of economic history and look at 
the 30 year period between 1866 and 1896, we see a period of 
great economic expansion. A period when our railroads came 
into their own, many industries being formed and the mining 
industry becoming a lucrative business. Yet during this time, 
we did not have an inflation spiral but we had a definite 
deflation condition. Many of you are going to say, “Those 
were the good old days—those were the days we could buy 
anything with a nickel.” A nickel also goes a long way today— 
in fact you can carry it around with you for weeks and weeks at 
a time before you can find something to buy with it. 

At the beginning of the century in 1900, we see inflation 
beginning to take place and growing each year until today 
it is a huge monstrous spiral, going up and up and up, and 
no telling where it is going to stop. The 1948 dollar is worth 


76 cents. The 1939 dollar is worth 48 cents, and the 1900 
dollar is only worth 27 cents today. This represents a tremen- 
dous loss in the purchasing power of our dollar to each and 
every one of us. 

Many of you know as individuals how inflation steals into 
your lives. You have a very difficult time maintaining your 
life savings. The value of your life insurance is decreasing at 
a tremendous rate, and many families agree today because 
of inflation that it is almost impossible to send their children 
to our colleges and universities. But what is inflation— 
what is inflation costing you this month? Assume that our 
dollar is decreasing at the rate o' . cents a year, which has 
been its rate of decline for the pasi decade. Let us now taik 
about your income and let us assume that your income is 
$6500 per year. If our dollar is decreasing at the rate of 2 
cents a year, you will be losing $130 each year of your income 
to inflation. Now let us talk about your assets and let us assume 
you have a total of $1000 in savings accounts, checking ac- 
counts, and government bonds. Let us further assume that 
the cash value of your life insurance and pension plan is 
$4500. This means your total assets are $5500 and if our dollar 
is decreasing at the rate of 2 cents each year, you will be losing 
$108 each year of your assets to inflation. The total amount 
that you will be losing of your income and assets to inflation 
will be $238 per year or approximately $20 per month. The 
old thief again has his hand in your pocket. Twenty dollars— 
enough money to buy several pairs of shoes for your children, 
enough cash to pay the heating bill in your home for one 
month, and enough dollars to pay the major portion of your 
family food expenses for one week. However, this money is 
gone—lost forever, never to be regained, depriving you and 
your loved ones and making it impossible for you to maintain 
your present standard of living. 

This is the most expensive speech that I have ever given 
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because these are times when I am unable to regain my $20 
bill. Last week when I presented this speech before an organiza- 
tion, the man sitting in the third row snatched this bill before 
it struck the floor. Inflation is costing you $20 per month, 
but it may cost me $20 every time I present this speech. 

Since many of us work for corporations and many of us 
invest Our Own private money in corporations in the various 
types of stocks, let us discuss the effects of inflation on corpo- 
rations. Corporations invest tremendous amounts of money in 
plants, equipment, machinery, tools, etc., and by using these 
facilities to produce goods and services over a certain number 
of years, they become worn out and must be replaced, so 
corporations set aside a certain amount of money each year 
for this replacement. However, our tax laws so state that 
corporations can only depreciate these facilities over their 
useful life based upon the original cost. I am associated with 
the Steel Industry and in this industry, we have a facility 
known as the blast furnace which produces basic pig iron 
from the raw materialsk—iron ore, coke and limestone. This 
facility has a life of 30 years. The construction of such a 
furnace in 1940 required 15 million dollars, and to replace the 
facility today would require 40 million dollars. In 1970, after 
30 years, or the life of the furnace, based upon our present 
inflation rate, we estimate that to replace this facility will 
require 50 million dollars. We can only depreciate this facility 
over its useful life based upon its original cost or 15 million 
dollars and the difference between the replacement cost and 
the original cost, or 35 million dollars, must come direct from 
corporation profits. Any time a corporation is compelled to 
operate by taking that amount of money from its profits, it 
is under a great handicap and hardship. This is only one 
of the many multi-million dollar facilities in the Steel In- 
dustry today. Mr. Inflation is shooting holes in the corporate 
pocketbook. 


We should now turn to the Federal Government. The aver- 
age worker in America is required by Jaw to contribute 13% 
of his gross income to our government in the form of income 
taxes. That is, after you prepare your income tax form the 
same way as a girl prepares to go to the beach—you take off 
as much as the law allows. But you all should be interested to 
know what can happen to the dollars that you contribute as 
income tax. Let us consider that these dollars are placed in 
one huge government purse along with other government 
income. Our government draws certain amounts of money 
from this purse to pay for many necessary costs such as the 
national defense program, etc. Additional amounts of money 
are also drawn from this same purse to pay for many needed 
services, such as interest on borrowed money, veteran benefits, 
etc. Now if the cost of these services and programs increase 
because of inflation, our government has no alternative other 
than to increase the size of this purse. Our government can 
increase the size of this purse by turning to you, the American 
public, and increasing your income tax, or else by resorting 
to deficit spending, which is one of the most salient causes 
of inflation. So regardless of how you look at it, although 
you do not quite realize it, inflation can become the cruelest 
tax of all. 

If we stand on the pinnacle of the world economy, it is 
easy for us to observe the effects of inflation on the individual, 
corporation, and on the government. As we look back at the 
inflation picture today and as we look somewhat ahead, and 
as we look into the future, we see that our greatest threat 
from inflation is right before us—we see the field where we 
are most vulnerable to inflation. To me it is like looking 
out at the horizon and seeing a cloud. It is already in existence, 
but growing to great size, gaining great strength, getting black- 
er by the minute and moving toward you, spreading its shadow 
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over the entire land and tending to snuff out your very eco- 
nomic existence. And this—and this is the ominous economic 
threat of inflation to our markets ... our markets in California, 
Alabama and our markets right here in Detroit, Michigan . . . 
our markets in England, Germany, Japan and our markets 
all over the world. 

Many of you may ask “How can inflation and rising prices 
harm us in our own country in our domestic markets?” You 
say “If foreign goods come into our country at a much lower 
price, all we have to do is to build a huge tariff around us and 
we will be protected, and that is the answer.” Tariffs are not 
the answer; we are on a world market and we will be on a 
world market in years to come, if not forever, so we must 
compete on a world market. It was our economic and trade 
policy at the end of World War II to help all the war torn 
countries throughout the world in an effort to halt the spread 
of communism, and for the most part it looks like we have 
been successful. It was also our long range trade policy at that 
time to advocate world trade to open up these countries as 
new markets and to have American Industry obtain their share 
of these markets. For us to establish tariffs today would lead to 
very severe international repercussions. If our country is 
isolated from world trade, we would find that some of the 
commodities that we depend upon so much in our daily life 
that are already received from foreign countries would vanish 
completely from our markets, or else their price would be 
greatly increased—if our country is isolated from world trade 
we would feel a definite throttling of our economy and a 
weakening of our influence and leadership in the world. It 
seems to me that if countries participate in world trade, it 
is a marvelous opportunity for mutual understanding and for 
the people of these countries to become well acquainted and 
understand one another's problems. The whole situation would 
be conducive to a very peaceful atmosphere, and peace is 
imperative to all. So we cannot support inflation in our 
country today by the use of tariffs, but we must wipe out in- 
flation and gear our economy to compete and swim strongly 
in a stream of world trade. 

Foreign markets—foreign markets present us quite a prob- 
lem. Now just remember that many of our foreign countries in 
the world today have the most modern plants, equipment, 
machinery, tools, etc., that money can buy. However, foreign 
countries enjoy one distinct advantage, and that is—low wage 
costs. So these countries with low wage costs and modern 
facilities can market goods and services at a much lower price. 
To emphasize my point, I would like to direct your attention 
to this chart. You will recognize that this chart shows the wage 
costs of various countries throughout the world pertaining 
to three specific industries. For instance, the total wage cost— 
the total wage cost to purchase automotive tool and dies in 
Detroit, Michigan, from independent producers is $7.90 per 
hour compared with $3.00 per hour in England, a low of 
$2.38 per hour in France, and $1.60 per hour in Italy. As a 
second example, a worker on the automotive assembly line 
for the Ford Motor Company in Detroit, Michigan, is paid 
a current base rate of $2.51 per hour compared with $1.05 per 
hour in the United Kingdom and $0.69 per hour in Cologne, 
Germany. The foreign steel industry in Western Germany, 
Luxemburg and Belgium is paying wages from 25% to 
33% of the wages we are paying in the steel industry. Japan, 
with some of the most modern steel mills in the world, is 
paying steel workers 14% of what we are paying steel workers 
in this country. This represents a terrific advantage for foreign 
countries. Foreign wages will increase—we want them to 
increase, and they should increase, but to think their wages 
will increase to our level in the next 10 years is not realistic. 


The FIAT industries in Italy are a remarkable example of 
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foreign progress; during World War II many of their plants 
were almost completely demolished by our bombers and at 
the end of the war, with the help of 35 million dollars from 
the Marshall Plan, funds from the Export-Import Bank and 
with private capital, they started to rebuild. I would like to 
mention that is one reason many of us cannot afford a Euro- 
pean vacation—because our dollars made the trip without 
us. The FIAT industries will market almost any type of 
commodity from drinking fountains to 20,000 H.P. Diese! 
Marine Engines. In 1959 this concern was the sixth largest 
automotive producer of passenger cars in the world with 
approximately 600 million dollars in gross sales. This organiza- 
tion today can best be described in only four words, and 
they are—A MARVEL OF AUTOMATION. These are the 
various things that are making foreign competition so ex- 
tremely difficult for us today. 

Foreign imports coming into our country—Oh, you may 
say “They are only a trickle.” To me they are a heavy down- 
pour and could very easily result in a flood that could disrupt 
our entire production and employment pattern in the United 
States. Why, did you know that Japan can purchase high 
cost scrap metal on our west coast and transport it all the 
way to their mills in the Orient and melt this material and 
form it into concrete reinforcing bars for the construction 
industry. This commodity can then be shipped to our west 
coast and sold for $29 per ton less than the domestic market 
price. We have a remarkable example of what foreign steel 
is doing to us right here in the Detroit Sales District. Western 
Germany can import wire into this area and sell it for $28 
per thousand feet less than the American product price. This 
very same sort of thing is taking place in regard to bicycle 
parts, typewriters, plywood, and woolen gloves, to mention 
only a few items. 

In 1958, the world transactions of our country showed a 
deficit of 31% billion dollars, and in 1957 a surplus of 4 
billion dollars. From 1950 to 1956, the world transactions of 
our country showed an average deficit of 1.5 billion dollars each 
year. The gold reserves of United States are presently 19.7 bil- 
lion dollars and this amount is the lowest level for the past 20 
years. Today the potential foreign claim against our gold 
reserve is the tremendous sum of 8.6 billion dollars. This is 
the sort of thing, if continued, that could result in the de- 
valuation of our dollar. 

So you see what inflation is doing to us. Inflation is widen- 
ing the cost gap between United States goods and foreign 
goods. This gap must be closed—if inflation is not stopped 
we will not only lose more of our world markets, but we 
can lose our own domestic markets as well. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Many of you probably agree that our dollar must be saved 
from further decline in its purchasing power. The question 
that may be in your minds right at this very moment is—How 
do we stop inflation? 


There are two major ways we can stop inflation in our 
country today. Number one, maintain the proper balance 
between WAGES—PRODUCTIVITY—PRICES. The dollar 
sign or price controls the purchase of goods and services by the 
American Consumer. Price is determined from productivity. 
We define productivity as the quantity of goods and services 
produced, called output, compared with the various items of 
input, namely: wages, materials, plants, equipment, money, 
taxes, etc., required for production. For a certain situation 
or condition, any increase in the items of input, such as: 
higher wages, more taxes, etc., or a decrease in output, will 
result in rising prices and inflation. WAGES—PRODUCTIVI- 
TY—PRICE is a very delicately balanced system that places the 
responsibility of holding the price line on the individual, 
labor unions, corporate management and on our government. 
The second way we can halt inflation and that is, | must plead 
to all for FISCAL SANITY. This means balance the budget, pay 
as we go, live within your income, and no deficit spending. 
If we ignore this plea we continue to place more and more 
and more money in circulation which means that we have 
more money chasing the same quantity of goods and services 
and the result is rising prices and continued inflation. 

Do you know that inflation is a very selfish thing because 
we find that many individuals and some groups are more 
concerned about their immediate personal gains than they 
are about what is better for them over a longer period of 
time, or what is better for our economy. However, the next 
time you are confronted with a situation and you must make 
a decision in regard to inflation, just remember what inflation 
is costing you each month, and that it is shooting holes in the 
corporate pocketbook, and that it can become the cruelest 
tax of all. The main thing you must remember about in- 
flation and that is the importance of preserving our markets. 

As you continue to walk the streets of your economic life, 
you have the feeling that Mr. Inflation is right behind you, 
ready to pounce on you at any moment and snatch more 
money from your pockets. If you turn and face Mr. Inflation 
and meet this evil force with force to wipe out this greatest 
menace to our society, our dollar will not vanish but our dollar 
will be strong, stable and sound. 

The American Economy to me today is still as bright, 
prosperous and beautiful as ever, but we must not let it be put 
to death by the villain of inflation. 


The Health Of The Nation 


THE STEWARDSHIP OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 
By AUSTIN SMITH, M_.D., President, Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 


Delivered at Eastern Regional Meeting, New York City, December 9, 1959 


On behalf of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associ- 

ation I would like to express appreciation for your 
interest in today’s program. This morning you heard ex- 
perts from over the world tell the story of medicine in these 
changing times. Your renowned speakers thrilled us with the 
dedication held by men and women who try to serve mankind. 
They clearly showed us that such dedicated people are at 
heart the same regardless of their country. But in addition, 
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these men indicated the trials and tribulations that confront 
healers of the sick when emotions and pressures threaten to 
dominate one of man’s most precious possessions, freedom. 
Today, in a way, I want to discuss freedom. But I do not 
intend to approach it politically or emotionally; what I hope 
to be able to achieve is the telling of a story based on facts. 
As a doctor I believe in facts; they are essential for diagnosis 
and treatment. And as a citizen I hope to use the same facts 
to tell the people of this country what they have, how it was 
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achieved and what it means to their health, their freedom, their 
happiness, their security. 

I am here today to tell a story that concerns an industry 
employing more than 100,000 men and women, the pharma- 
ceutical industry. I want to show how it affects the lives of 
more than 170,000,000 people in the United States. And at 
the same time I hope to suggest how this story affects the rest 
of the world. The pharmaceutical industry is today a giant 
in production—and a giant also, I believe, in its awareness 
of a deep sense of responsibility to those whose health it in 
part holds in its hands. No one can, or should, take lightly 
questions pertaining to health, and the pharmaceutical industry 
is no exception to this rule. Unfortunately, though, for various 
reasons there seems to be some confusion about this. 

So, today, I am here to report on the stewardship the 
pharmaceutical industry has held for the health of the nation 
in 1959. I am here to help the industry to stand up and be 
counted. And as a physician and as a loyal citizen I am here 
to stand up to be counted with the industry for what it has 
done. This is a report to the nation. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine has been a year of re- 
markable achievement in the never-ending battle against 
disease. Pride of participation in this achievement can be held 
by the drug industry. In a few minutes I will tell you why I 
believe this. But nineteen hundred and fifty-nine also has been 
a year of accusations against many people, against various 
walks of life, in the health field. Frankly, I do not think that 
some of the accusations can rest on pride of achievement with 
the same easy conscience that is possible for those who help 
heal the sick. 

Now, let me be specific. Let me tell part of the story of 
achievement. Let me discuss in part the significance of this 
achievement. Let me state how the members of the health 
team are working and planning for the future. And let me 
tell in part how this planning is made possible. I hope you 
noticed that I referred repeatedly to telling only part of the 
story. Time alone prevents revealing a complete story. Fur- 
thermore, the members of one of our greatest protectors of 
freedom, namely, the press, in the weeks and months to come 
will, I hope, be telling this story in more detail. And when 
we assemble again, one year hence, to hear a report to the 
nation, we will have had unfolded during the preceding 
months some very interesting details, much of it based on 
originally assembled information by the Pharmaceutical Man- 
ufacturers Association and by its members. 

We have lately been hearing and reading some rather 
severe criticism of the pharmaceutical manufacturing industry 
because some people in and outside government are saying 
the prices of prescription medicines are high. This question 
and other commercial aspects of the industry are under in- 
vestigation by a congressional subcommittee, and the facts 
will come to public attention as they are developed in open 
hearings 

So I do not feel it necessary to comment directly on the 
charges or on the hearings. I am confident that the drug 
companies can and will show that this industry has labored 
conscientiously to provide the nation with the best possible 
medications at prices that are fair both to the public and to 
owners of pharmaceutical houses. 

But I do regard it as important that the public view this 
highly publicized hearing in proper perspective; that is, 
against the background of the great improvements for man 
that have been contributed by the pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ing industry, working in close harmony with the medical and 
pharmacal professions. 

In the past two decades—which have seen the introduction 
of nine-tenths of all the drugs now prescribed by doctors— 
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ten years have been added to the normal life span of people 
in this country. Certain diseases have been all but wiped 
out and others made relatively impotent. The mortality of 
infants and mothers has been cut drastically. 

We have become accustomed in our time to spectacular 
scientific breakthroughs. But whereas nuclear fission, jet pro- 
pulsion and space Aight all have some menace—as well as 
promise—for humans, the breakthroughs in medical science 
have all been in the direction of promoting the health and 
happiness of people. 

This kind of progress has given every one of us the prospect 
of a longer, healthier and happier life. It has been estimated 
that, because of the sulpha drugs and antibiotics alone, three 
million of us are still living who might otherwise be dead. 

This is the background that I believe gives real focus to 
the hearings that are now in the forefront of attention. To 
establish the basis for these general statements, I'd like to 
examine several subjects in enough detail to document my 
belief that the industry has done a good job in serving the 
people; that it has done so at reasonable cost to the public, 
and that the industry's profits are in line with other industries 
having similar risks and problems. Finally, I'd like to venture 
some guesses about the kind of progress the future will bring. 

As a measure of the advancing health of the nation, let's 
look briefly at ten specific facts about health and longevity 
that are related to medicinal agents produced by pharma- 
ceutical companies: 

1. In the past forty-eight years, life expectancy at birth 
has been increased by a whopping 40 per cent! The baby 
born in 1901 could look forward to living 50 years. But 
the baby born last year could expect 69.5 years of life. 

2. In the last quarter century alone the U. S. death rate 
fell from twelve per 1,000 population to 7.8 per 1,000. 
This is a reduction of more than one-third! By far the greatest 
extent of decline began in about 1940 and ensuing years 
when the sulphonamides, penicillin and even more potent 
medicinals came into common use. 

3. At the turn of the century three diseases alone accounted 
for nearly a third of all deaths. They were pneumonia and 
influenza, tuberculosis and gastritis. Thanks principally to 
products of the pharmaceutical manufacturing industry, these 
diseases accounted for only one-twentieth of the deaths in 
the U. S. last year. 

4. Diphtheria and bronchitis were the other two commun- 
icable diseases among the ten leading causes of death in 1900, 
but in 1958 the death rate from diphtheria had dropped by 
99.8 per cent and from bronchitis, 95 per cent. 

5. The death rate from all communicable diseases declined 
75 per cent between the five-year period ending in 1934 
and the four-year period ending in 1958. The major decline 
began in the early forties when the so-called “miracle drugs” 
began to come into common use. 

6. The safety of mothers at childbirth has increased dras- 
tically from a mortality rate of 63.6 per 1,000 live births 
in 1930-34 to a low of 4.5 in the four years ended in 1958. 
In the same period the mortality of infants after their first 
week of life dropped from 33.9 per 1,000 live births to 9.6. 

7. Diseases that once afflicted large portions of the popula- 
tion with serious illness are now either rare or far less serious. 
They include whooping cough, typhoid fever, measles, scarlet 
fever, malaria and undulant fever. 

8. The steroid hormones have been developed to ease pain 
and restore to useful activity sufferers from eighty specific 
ailments, including arthritis, skin diseases, allergies, eye in- 
flammations, mumps, ulcerative colitis, anemia, gout, advanced 
tuberculosis and leprosy, and many others. The steroids can 
prolong the life of some leukemia victims and overcome some 
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forms of sterility in women. 

9. The development of tranquilizers has greatly advanced 
the treatment of the mentally ill. The Veterans Administration, 
for instance, is now discharging about 41,000 mental patients 
a wear, compared with about 28,000 a year before the tran- 
quilizing drugs were available. 

10. The pace of discovery is quickening. Twenty-five years 
ago major medical discoveries were made at a rate of four 
times in a hundred years. Fifteen years ago an important 
breakthrough to new knowledge came once in a decade. Now 
it seems to happen every few months. 

This is a recitation of only a few key achievements of 
medical science in recent years. Every adult in the United 
States has lived through a period in which the progress of 
medicine, including the development of effective drugs, has 
brought human life to its highest degree of health and hope 
for longevity. 

It is fair to ask at what cost to the public the progress set 
forth above has been achieved. Let’s look at some of the 
key figures. 

1. While the total volume of drug manufacturers’ sales 
has risen from about half a billion dollars immediately after 
the war to almost two billion this year, the wholesale price 
index has actually declined! This means that the volume of 
drugs in use has increased, but that the unit wholesale prices 
have decreased. Bureau of Labor Statistics show that the 
wholesale price index of drugs, pharmaceuticals and cos- 
metics stood at 105.3 in 1947 but had descended to 94.0 last 
year. By contrast, the index for all items rose from 95.8 in 
1947 to 123.3 in 1958. 

2. On the Comsumer price index, the cost of prescriptions 
has lagged somewhat behind the increase of all items. The 
index for prescriptions advanced 19.5 points between 1948 
and 1958, while the index for all items climbed 20.7 points. 
Moreover, drug prices have increased much less than the prices 
of other medical care items. The rise of prescriptions on the 
consumer price index is only ‘out half the rise in fees for 
doctors and dentists, and one-1 “rth the rise in hospital rates. 

3. According to figures of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, we are spending today, as a percentage of disposable 
income, only one-tenth of one per cent more for drug prepar- 
ations and sundries than we were a generation ago, in 1939. 
Yet virtually all of the high potency drugs have come into 

existence since then. 

4 The use of today’s highly effective drugs actually saves 
money. Miss Lucy Kramer, of the Public Health Service, has 
written as follows: 

According to one source, twenty years ago a case of 
lobar pneumonia meant five weeks in a hospital, long 
convalescence and $300 to $400 for doctors, nurses, 
medicines, oxygen and hospital care. Today, it means 
two weeks of illness, generally at home, back to work 
immediately thereafter, and $15 to $30 for drugs. Thirty 
years ago the treatment of mastoiditis cost at least $1,000, 
required surgery, and involved the possibility of perma- 
nent impairment of hearing. Today $15 worth of anti- 
biotics clears up most cases without surgery. 

I ask you to imagine how much the family of a mental patient 
saves when the use of tranquilizers cuts the patient's stay in 
a mental hospital from several years to several months. A 
Veterans Administration official has estimated that the reduced 
incidence of tuberculosis patients alone in VA hospitals has 
saved the federal government about $107 million. 

5. A national survey of retail prices made in April 1958 
showed that fewer than 15 per cent of prescriptions cost as 
much as $5. Nearly a third of all prescriptions were in the 
range from $1 to $1.99, and a fourth of them were in the 
range of $2 to $2.99. 
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In summary, it seems clear to me that the great advances 
in health have come at no excessive cost to the public. Retail 
drug prices have actually increased at a slower rate than the 
composite average of all consumer items included in Depart- 
ment of Commerce studies, and this makes no allowance for 
the vast improvement in the efficacy of prescription medicine. 

We have seen that the pharmaceutical manufacturing in- 
dustry has made real contributions to medicine, and we have 
seen that this progress has cost consumers no bigger a part 
of their income than they were spending for less effective 
medicines twenty years ago. In fact, Dan Rennick, Editor of 
American Druggist, has made studies which show that the 
average prescription today takes 17 per cent less of the wage 
earner's money than 20 years ago. 

Let's examine some of the effects of this progress on the 
drug manufacturing companies. 

What does it cost to develop an important new medication? 
The first cost, of course, is for research. The expenditures in 
the drug manufacturing industry for research have been 
phenomenal. The industry will spend about $194 million this 
year in the search for new medicines. This is a five-fold 
increase in research costs in the brief period of ten years! 
And a projection of these figures to the year 1970 indicates 
that research expenditures may rise to a third of a billion 
dollars annually. 

About one dollar out of every nine received in sales is 
now going into research in drug company laboratories. The 
result of this enormous expenditure over the past ten years is 
the development of 392 previously unknown medicinal chem- 
icals to improve health or reduce pain. Some of these prepara- 
tions have been revolutionary, but they have not become 
available without the expenditure of extraordinary sums. It 
is estimated, for instance, that the company which first syn- 
thesized cortisone poured more than $20 million into research 
on the steroid hormones alone between 1946 and 1951. 

Last year the industry's laboratories worked with 114,600 
different chemical substances. Nineteen hundred of these 
potential medicines showed enough promise for clinical test- 
ing. However, probably less than forty of these will ever 
become prescription drugs. Now, forty new drugs in a year 
represent the kind of advance in medicine that would have 
astonished a physician in the 1920's and the 1930's, and 
therefore is a substantial achievement in improving the service 
of medical science to the public. But it is also a rather dis- 
couraging laboratory success rate of three ten-thousandths of 
one per cent. I hope these figures give a conception of the 
effort and expense that precede the introduction of a new 
medicine. Unfortunately, facts like these are not being de- 
veloped at the Kefauver hearings at this time, but they have 
an extremely important bearing on the pricing of prescription 
medicine. 

Research is, of course, only the starting expense that may 
lead to better health for the nation through new or improved 
chemical agents. The cost of development can be equally 
staggering, and is compounded by competition that often 
obsoletes a drug developed at great cost. 

People outside the pharmaceutical industry often fail to 
understand the range of elements that go into pricing a drug 
The costs include not only research but the tricky and ex- 
pensive process of developing a laboratory product into a 
prescription drug, involving lengthy clinical testing and evalu- 
ation, collaboration with Federal agencies, and possibly the 
evolution of an entire mew manufacturing process, even for 
a drug that may have very limited sales potential. 

In addition, just maintaining a product line in widespread 
distribution—so that any doctor anywhere can prescribe any 
drug with assurance that any pharmacist can provide it— 
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creates the need for highly organized and costly activity. 
And after all this has been accomplished, the manufacturer is 
faced with the problem of informing doctors and pharmacists 
about the purpose, value, efficacy, dosage and clinical results 
of the drug itself. 

At the end of this complex preparatory period, a manu- 
facturer can only hope that the use of the chemical agent 
will be great enough to return all his costs and a reasonable 
profit before a competing company comes out with a similar 
but more potent product that will make the original drug 
obsolete. 

Let me give you an example: 

The company that developed cortisone first synthesized this 
hormone in 1944. Laboratory production began in 1946, but 
it was not until September 1948—two years later—that enough 
of the product was available for clinical testing. You know 
the results of those tests on arthritic patients. They were 
almost unbelievable. A young woman who had been crippled 
for four years went on a shopping spree less than a week after 
she began taking cortisone. 

The discovery of cortisone’s effectiveness in treating a wide 
range of inflammatory diseases touched off a fierce competi- 
tion among drug companies to synthesize and develop other 
steroid hormones. 

Meanwhile, the cost of producing cortisone was staggering 
because of the complexity of the process. It took forty oxen 
to supply enough of the chemical to treat one arthritic sufferer 
for one day. Under these circumstances the availability of 
cortisone was relatively low and the price relatively high. 

But now competition began to work to the benefit of the 
public. For six months after cortisone reached the market, 
scientists of a competing company discovered that microbes 
could be used to accomplish certain complex chemical opera- 
tions beyond the skill of human chemists in the production 
of hormone drugs. This process broke the cortisone bottleneck 
in 1952 and freed the production of steroid drugs from the 
shackles of uncertain and costly raw materials. The production 
of cortisone skyrocketed and price plummeted 90 per cent 
in two years as a result of a radical advance in production 
methods. 

Efficient as cortisone proved to be, it had drawbacks. Some 
of the side effects could be extremely serious in certain pa- 
tients. So while production of this hormone picked up speed, 
research was intensified in the industry to find even better 
steroid preparations. The same company that synthesized 
cortisone later succeeded in synthesizing hydrocortisone, a 
far more powerful hormone that could be administered in 
smaller doses with hope of reduced side reactions. 

Five years later two new products with three to four times 
the potency of hydrocortisone were on the market. In another 
two years a third and even more effective new steroid came 
out. In 1958 two drug companies almost simultaneously— 
and as a result of independent research and development— 
announced another steroid with still more effective properties, 
and since that time yet another has been put on the market. 

While the initial dose of cortisone was 25 milligrams, 
the dosage for an equivalent amount of hydrocortisone was 
only twenty milligrams. Each new steroid hormone has been 
more potent than its predecessor so that the newest on the 
market, dexamethasone, requires only three-quarters of one 
milligram! 

Now this category of medicine has been available in quan- 
tity only since 1952, so that all the steroid hormonal prepara- 
tions are still being sold. But if the experience with antibiotics 
and other types of drugs holds true in the steroid field, 
competition will probably make obsolete some of the earlier 
medicines within a relatively few years, with the risk that 
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all the costs of research, development, production and distri- 
bution may not be recovered. 

Forty per cent of the prescriptions written today could not 
have been filled 2s recently as five years ago. Few industries 
are faced with such a rate of product improvement and the 
consequent obsolescence of other products that represent sub- 
stantial investments in research, development and plant 
facilities. 

As an aside may I refer to another aspect of drug industry 
costs. Being curious about the details of operation of this 
industry I inquired into the controls that are necessary to 
maintain purity and quality of drugs. It’s a fascinating story. 
A typical manufacturing process for a tranquilizer product 
when described step by step in ordinary typewritten form 
required a roll of paper almost ten feet long. Another firm to 
describe the control required for production of a corticosteroid 
would have needed a roll of paper 1,000 feet long! For the 
tranquilizer there were required 38 employees, 14 departments, 
114 operations, 134 tests and assays, 24 days and 31 different 
raw materials. For the steroid there are needed 174 workers in 
addition to professional people for one week and 5,200 separ- 
ate analytical tests and the entire product from this week's 
work could be carried away in a suitcase by an average adult 
male. After looking at such impressive figures one wonders 
how U. S. drug firms can produce more than $20,000.00 worth 
of drugs per man as compared with, say, $9,000.00 per man 
by a well-known German firm. 

These are some of the costs and hazards peculiar to the 
pharmaceutical manufacturing industry. 

Now let's talk briefly about profits. Are they high? The 
figures that are available show that the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing industry's met profit either as a percentage of 
investment or as a percentage of sales is exceeded by other 
industries. This industry is therefore not at the top of the 
list although its performance has been above the median. 

But how do you measure how high profits should be? Is 
the business so profitable that too many firms are being formed 
to produce and distribute too much medicine? Is it reasonable 
to suppose that < ‘eduction in earnings will serve ro increase 
the availability of medicine to the American people? I would 
say the answer to these questions is clearly no. 

The pharmaceutical manufacturing industry now requires a 
little over one dollar of gross assets to produce one dollar of 
salable goods per year. In a growing industry, this ratio de- 
mands a high annual increase of investment and a high 
reinvestment of earnings merely to keep pace with the demand 
for product. If earnings were reduced, capital would tend to 
look for employment elsewhere, with the result that production 
and distribution might be diminished. On the other hand, if 
more medical service is needed, rewards must be such as to 
attract capital, not repel it. 

Unlike other key industries, there are no giants in pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing. No one company accounts for as 
much as ten per cent of prescription sales. Furthermore, a 
study just completed for PMA indicates that competition 
within the industry has been increasing over the years, rather 
than decreasing. In the past ten years there has been no 
significant change in the pattern of concentration. The pharma- 
ceutical companies are growing at about the same rate as 
industry volume. But laboratory competition is intensifying, 
as shown ‘by an increase in expenditures for research and 
development of 50 per cent per dollar of sales in the period 
1949 to 1958. 

The major function of profits in the pharmaceutical industry 
is to assure that we will continue to grow and thus serve the 
people better. So far, this function has been fulfilled. 

In summary, it seems to me that the pharmaceutical manu- 
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facturing industry has made outstanding contributions co the 
health and welfare of the people. As for the price of medicine, 
how much value do we place on the saving of three million 
American lives and the alleviation of suffering for many 
millions more? The price must necessarily reflect all the costs 
of discovering, developing and distributing medicine, and it 
must also produce the profit so necessary to guarantee con- 
tinued progress. 

That progress offers some interesting and important pos- 
sibilities. The search for better antibiotics, new steroids, and 
more potent analgesics goes on. At the same time the pharma- 
ceutical industry is directing a many-sided attack at the main 
medical problems of mankind, for example, malnutrition, heart 
disease, mental illness, parasitic diseases, cancer, virus diseases, 
metabolic diseases and even the aging processes. None of these 
problems is going to be solved easily, but it would take a 
gloomy pessimist to doubt that we shall find solutions to at 
least some of them in time. 

Making predictions in the field of medical science is a 
risky business, but I asked an executive of one of our companies 
to survey his top ranking scientists to find what they expect 
in the next fifty years. I think their forecasts are extremely 
interesting and perhaps they do foreshadow the shape of the 
future. These forecasts, incidentally, also reflect the breadth 
of vision, breadth of research and the willingness to risk funds 
in research so prevalent in the pharmaceutical industry. Here 
are some of the things the researchers anticipate by the year 
2009: 

1. Successful transplantation not only of genetically dis- 
similar tissues, but also of artificial body organs. 

2. The predetermination of sex in humans. 

3. Improvement of species through controlled mutation. 

4. Efficient control of population. 

5. Solution to the medical problems of space. 

6. More efficient therapy to treat and prevent mental illness, 
alcoholism, atherosclerosis and hypertension. 

7. A greater understanding of the aging process which will 
result in methods to prevent and treat geriatric problems. 

8. Synthesis of insulin and protein materials. 

9. Test tube creation of a living cell. 

10. The control and cure of cancer. 

These, then, are some of the facts about the prescription 
drug manufacturing industry—what it has done, what its 
present state is, and what its aims are for the future. It is an 
industry that has been little known to the public, for its 
dealings are with the medical and pharmaceutical professions. 
Its products are sold only on the recommendation of phys- 
icians and dispensed only by pharmacists. The public has a 
big stake in the welfare of this industry, however, for its 
products have contributed to the revolution of medical science 
in our lifetime. It is my hope—and that of many of us in this 
industry—that the medical progress we foresee will help to 
bring about a closer relationship between the industry and the 
vast public that it serves. 

Recently we have heard accusations such as thc pharma- 
ceutical industry spends too much money on advertising and 
that drugs are misrepresented when advertised to the medical 
profession. Often it is obvious the complainant does not know 
what he is talking about. For example, he may include under 
advertising all educational aids for physicians. Can one use 
the label “advertising” for detailing, films, technical publica- 
tions, scientific exhibits, lectures and televised medical and 
surgical clinics? 

Unquestionably enthusiasm in promotional efforts can get 
out of hand at times when various people participate in a 
promotional program and for years I have watched such 
happenings as closely as anyone. But this is not unique to any 
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industry. The important thing to know is that members of the 
pharmaceutical industry are setting up increasing controls to 
ensure the presentation of facts. The members of this audience 
know this, so I won't belabor the point. But unfortunately no 
one seems to talk much about what they are going to provide 
as safeguards; we only hear of the slips here and there. There 
seems at times more defense than explanation. And, do we 
hear of the increasing recognition being paid to the establish- 
ment some months ago of a statement of principles of ethical 
drug promotion by the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation? Or of the principles set forth by groups such as the 
Pharmaceutical Advertising Club of New York, or of. the 
advertising principles adopted by medical journals for their 
own pages? Somehow this criticism of advertising suggests 
to me that too many people are trying to tell the doctors they 
shouldn't have freedom of choice of medicines, or even that 
they are not intelligent enough to use drugs wisely. Maybe 
I'm prejudiced but I believe most of the doctors of this 
country are sufficiently wise and experienced to exercise their 
own judgment if given the facts. 

Another matter of concern to me is the failure to make 
clear that some critical reports in the press are not directed 
at those the headlines suggest. For example, recently the 
headlines proclaimed criticism of the drug industry by a 
committee of the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, and 
yet the report itself dealt primarily with items promoted to 
the public and not professional or prescription products. Yet 
here was another source of misunderstanding which when 
piled on top of others has a telling effect. 

Perhaps before too much more criticism is directed at 
the industry critics might read the 1955 report from the 
Health Information Foundation entitled “Public Attitudes 
toward Prescription Costs and the Drug Industry” and the 
1958 study sponsored by the American Medical Association 
entitled “Attitudes of U. S. Physicians toward the American 
Pharmaceutical Industry.” Here are excellent and authoritative 
sources of information. 

I have heard quite a bit of discussion recently about dis- 
continuance of trade names. Since a firm places its reputation 
behind a trade name it is prepared to make every effort to 
assure quality and purity, and any action which discourages 
dependence on this reputation is open to question. In our 
country we do not recognize the existence of second class 
citizens. Why, then, should anyone want to encourage the 
creation of second class citizens simply because their health is 
involved? We have always believed the best is none too good; 
why not insist on the same attitude for those who are ill? 
Responsible pharmaceutical manufacturers should rightly de- 
mand freedom for the physician to choose the drug he believes 
is best for a patient. Most of us think the practice of medicine 
is founded on the physician’s best judgment and not on a 
nonmedical opinion as to what is cheapest. Safety and purity 
and effectiveness seem to me to be much more important than 
pennies for the seriously ill patient. 

Speaking of pennies reminds me of some simple arithmetic 
I did recently. I read a number of publicized letters from elderly 
people who told of buying drugs. One man said he paid twenty 
cents or more for each pill (an effective type incidentally ). Ler 
us suppose this involved a manufacturer's price of say ten 
cents. Let us also suppose we deducted from this about 15 
per cent, which is more than the net profit margin for the drug 
industry—what would happen? The purchaser might secure 
his pill for about two to three cents less but the manufacturer 
on the other hand without some profit would not be able to 
accumulate adequate funds for research in the areas now being 
so widely explored. No one decries the need for medicines 
but I question the objectivity of critics who think of lack of 
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pennies for drugs but make no mention of expenditures for 
other more expensive items, whether they be essentials or 
luxuries. I must admit that sometimes I wonder if the current 
criticism about drug prices is generated because of lack of 
proper perspective or because of a deeper and less obvious 
motivation, namely, a desire to enter the back door to govern- 
ment controlled medicine—or socialized medicine as it is 
so commonly called. As I read the letters from people claim- 
ing to be desperate straits | am impressed with the frequency 
with which they refer to medical and hospital care as a whole. 
How much would these people ieally be helped if drug prices 
were reduced by an amount equivalent to the net profits 
margin for the pharmaceutical industry? Such pennies will not 
pay for gas, light, rent, food, clothing or medical care in 
general. Isn't it time all of us tried to get things in proper 
perspective instead of looking for whipping boys? 

I am sure that all of us feel the greatest compassion for 
elderly people who find it difficult to pay for medication. But 
if the pharmaceutical industry is at fault here it is because 
it has helped create a pool of millions in this country too old 
to work—according to current concepts of modern society— 
simply by prolonging their lives. The drug industry has helped 
advance medical science, apparently, beyond society's ability 
to cope with it. Are we too far ahead of ourselves? Not 
scientifically. Nor should the drug industry lessen its efforts. 
But it has become a whipping boy. How ironical it is that 
this industry should be criticized for the financial plight of 
millions whose lives have been saved because of the industry's 
contributions to medicine. 

In the November, 1959, issue of Current Medical Digest is 
an editorial by Dr. Henry A. Davidson. As a physician Dr. 
Davidson can place in clear perspective the proper care of 
patients. As a fellow physician I can understand and applaud 
his desire to demand freedom to choose what he believes is 
best for those who are sick. So, there seems to be special 
significance in a statement prepared by a doctor for doctors. 
Let me read in part what he has written: 
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“More than 1000 pharmaceutical companies manufacture 
drugs for our use. That means a lot of competition, 
jostling, and duplication. Theoretically, it would seem 
smarter to consolidate these companies into a single drug- 
making unit ... Yet if this were done, it would be a 
massive blow to public health. The competitiveness of the 
drug industry .. . is a boon to our patients and to 
ourselves. 

“The most dramatic effect of this competition is the way 
it keeps prices down .. . 

“More than that, competition compels companies to 
search for different and better ways of preparing an 
item... 

“Then, too, competition rapidly makes drugs obsolete . . . 
“So let Europe have its cartels, and Russia its state 
monopoly. We'll take a thousand fiercely competitive 
companies duplicating each other's efforts, driving each 
other's prices down, and striving mightily to win the 
blue ribbon for the most effective, least toxic drug of 
its kind. It is no coincidence that competitive American 
drug enterprise has given us the finest pharmaceuticals in 
the world.” 


This is my report to the nation for 1959. If time has caused 
brevity to leave questions unanswered it is not because there 
are no answers; the story of the pharmaceutical industry, 
like that of medicine as a whole, is one of achievement based 
on a desire to do better. I am proud to be a part of the medica! 
care picture, as I have been for more than two decades. And 
I'm proud to tell the story of the members of the health 
team. But what pleases me most are the health prospects for 
the future if freedom to compete, to succeed and to serve 
remains with us. The past has been good, the future should 
be even better, and the industry deeply desires the opportunity 
to help. And so at this time I pledge to the nation the unend- 
ing efforts of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
and its members to assist man towards the future. 


The Buzz In The Executive Bonnet 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF BEHAVIOR DYNAMICS 
By WALLACE H. WULFECK, Ph.D., Executive Vice President, William Esty Company, New York, N. Y. 
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thusiasm for talking to you. Now, after listening to 

Commissioner (Lowell B.) Mason tell us what is going 
on in Washington and what is happening to our liberties and 
our freedom, I must admit that my enthusiasm has dimmed 
somewhat because for a long time I have had a vague dis- 
quieting feeling that things were happening that I didn’t 
understand and that were disturbing to me and that I ought to 
do something about them, and I didn’t know what to do. And 
so I would rather that you went out of this room with the 
same vague disquieting feeling about the things that he has 
talked about this morning because I am sure that when I come 
to the end of what I am going to say you will realize that 
the things he has said are of infinitely more importance to you 
and to me and call for action on your part and mine. 

The situation reminds me of a story that Governor Rocke- 
feller told recently. There were five stock investors on Fifth 
Avenue who had achieved some success. They had heard some 
people talking about deep-sea fishing.: They finally got together 
and came down here for a day's deep-sea fishing. They didn’t 


[ HERE this morning with a great deal of en- 


understand very much about it, so, instead of renting a boat 
with a skipper, they just rented a boat. They got out into the 
ocean and, knowing nothing about management of the beat, 
shortly found themselves overboard and in deep water. Shortly 
thereafter a putt-putt came by with two young men in it and 
started to pick them up. They got four of the five into the boat 
which put the little craft down to the gunnels. Then one of 
the putt-putt boys discovered the fifth financier floundering 
around in the water about 30 yards away. The boy stood up 
and called to him: “Hey, you, out there, can you float alone?” 
The floundering financier mustered all his remaining strength 
and shouted back: “What a time to bring up business.” 

What a time to bring up psychology, you are probably 
thinking. I hope that you are not like my son who years ag 
was asked by his teacher to write an essay on Socrates. 
asked if I might see it before he turned it in. It was very briet. 
It said: “Socrates was a Greek. He went around the world 
telling people how to live. The people poisoned him.” (Which 
reminds me to take special care at luncheon today. ) 

A good many years ago an old German philosopher by the 
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name of Vaihinger wrote a book called “The Philosophy of 
‘AS IF.” What he was saying in this rather abstruse document 
was that all of us in this world live with a system of illusions 
“as if” they were real. 

Many management executives have for a long time been 
working with disturbed or maladjusted associates and sub- 
ordinates “as if” the difficulties were momentary whimsies 
which would pass away if ignored. But there is a growing buzz 
i some executive bonnets that these difficulties in human 
relations are not as simple as they seem or appear, and there 
is also a buzz growing in the executive bonnet that perhaps 
both the company and the man could profit from professional 
counsel and help. 

Recently the senior executive of one of the major American 
companies said to me in all innocence, “You know, Doc, of 
late our star executives are more and more causing me to 
blow my top. You know these fellows. What do you think 
is wrong with them?” 

Well, I couldn't help the impulsive language: “The fault, 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars but in ourselves that we are 
so...” troubled. The difficulty is in the boss and not in the 
help. Undoubtedly there isn’t anyone in this room who has 
any such illusions and so this talk need not be directed at you 
personally. Of course, your wives may have some attitudes 
about this bur I'll be talking to you now as a management 
man who has some problems among his associates and per- 
sonnel. This has no bearing on you whatsoever! 

But I am sure that some of you of late have had a strong 
feeling that among your associates there are those who could 
profit by professional help and when you think that one in 
ten persons in the United States, according to the Mental 
Health Association, have some emotional or mental disturb- 
ance, you can see the importance of what I am about to say. 

The complexities of our modern life are very, very difficult 
for many people to live with and the ability to adjust under 
the tremendous pressures of our society and especially our 
business culture sometimes go beyond the threshold of the 
individual to adjust. Thinking about this matter of business 
stress when we were driving down here we came across a 
little story that illustrates che problem very well. 

Two State troopers were driving along the Parkway about 
55 miles an hour when a truck went by them. The one said 
to the other, “Is he exceeding the limit?” The other said, “No, 
he’s all right; he’s just about 60.” 

Abour five miles down the road they came on the truck 
parked on the shoulder. The driver was out with a ten-foot 
2x4 beating the daylights out of the side of the truck. The 
one cop said to the other, “Have you ever seen anything like 
that before?” The other said, “No, I haven’r but that type 
of thing does go on.” 

Down the road they went and about five minutes later the 
truck came by, zoom, again. Five more miles there it was 
on the shoulder of the road with the driver beating the day- 
lights out of the side of the truck with his 2 x 4. One cop said 
to the other: “If we see that again, we're going to stop and find 
out what cooks.” Sure enough, a few more minutes, zip, down 
the road the truck goes, and five more miles down the road 
the driver was again beating the side of the truck. 

The cops pulled up in front of him and one got out and 
asked the driver: “Hey, Mack, what goes on? We have seen 
you doing that three times now.” 

“Look, Copper, it is very simple. I've got a five-ton truck 
here. I've got six tons of canaries inside. I have to keep one 
ton in the air all the time.” 

You can see the problem in American business, the 
difficulry with fellows like us—we have a couple of tons to 
keep in the air all the time. This puts a burden on any man 
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I have no intention to make psychologists of you. Nor do 
I want to butter your vanity about your skill in your field. 
Some of our friends have accused me of being stupid because 
I have chosen two professions, in both of which everybody 
thinks he is an expert. I am sure that every man in the room 
thinks he knows more about advertising than his agent and 
I am sure that all of you think you know more about psy- 
chology than I do. (And they have thought that my vocational 
choice was stupid.) Anyway, what I would like to do is to 
outline some of the explanations for behavior in business 
which frequently prove baffling to men of management—and 
sometimes to their wives. 

Certain important matters affecting fitness for the job, 
such as intelligence, aptitude, skills and training, must be 
left for another time and place. What I want to concern our- 
selves with here are those personality factors which are in- 
fluencing the drive of the individual to adjust and to produce 
and to grow in chis invironment. 

I want to drive home a very basic principle of behavior 
dynamics. I am going to read this slowly because I would 
like to have it sink in: Men do not succeed in business or in 
life, no matter how intelligent they may be, no matter hou 
sharply their aptitudes are defined, no matter how skilled the 
may be, no matter how brilliantly they may be educated—men 
do not succeed unless they are oriented toward the proper 
goals and have the drive or motivating force to succeed. One 
has to want something mighty hard and keep on wanting 
things all his life if he is to succeed. 

I have said to similar groups on numerous occasions that, 
granting standard equipment, we—any one of us—can do 
anything, literally anything, we want to do if we really want 
to do it badly enough. The key here is wanting. 

While we all recognize in business that the individual is our 
most imporcant asset, the trouble is that sometimes big 
business (along with other forces in our culture) persuades 
men not to want or it leads them to live lives of quiet despera- 
tion through a pervading sense of frustration and personal 
failure. In giving men security we have frequently killed 
incentive or the drive or the wanting because in some big 
business organizations employee security plans tend to slow 
down the normal attrition rate of people above so that ad- 
vancement in status, in rank, in recognition and responsibility 
is retarded almost to the point of hopelessness for those in 
the second and third and fourth echelons. 

Let's see how some personality factors can play a big part 
in the successful growth or failure of the middle-aged business 
executive. (I think I should say in passing that most businesses 
succeed in some degree in spite of the braking power of per- 
sonality deviations in their executives or employees.) Let's 
look first at inferiority feelings. I am going to use some words 
here which may be strange to many of you, but I hope not. It 
reminds me of a story of the American businessman who was 
driving with a friend in England in one of the small British 
sportscars. The American turned to the Englishman who was 
driving and said, “Joe, isn’t your windshield dirty?” The 
Englishman said: “Do you mean my windscreen?” The 
American said: “It is not a windscreen, it is a windshield. We 
invented the thing.” The Englishman replied: “Yes, that's 
right, you invented it. But, you see, we invented the language.” 
So, we may have a little language problem because we 
psychologists invented it. 

Our goals and aspirations are modified in some fashion 
by our conditioning, and one of the first things we are con- 
ditioned to in life is inferiority. One of the safest generaliza- 
tions we can make in the field where generalizations are highly 
suspect is that all people have feelings of inferiority. I say 
it again: All people have feelings of inferiority, more or less 
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conscious and more or less intense. The layman almost uni- 
versally thinks this is bad, but the results are more frequently 
good than bad. The very nature of the birth process and the 
status of the infant, along with the strictures on impulsive 
behavior posed by our society, tend to breed feelings of 
inferiority. 

In older and less formalized cultures the adolescent rebellion 
(a mecessary and normal behavior pattern) always broke the 
spell of childhood inferiority and dependence on the parents. 
In our modern society parental and social goals are likely to 
encourage continued inferiority in the child. One of the com- 
monest maladjustment of our time is the immature adult— 
the man or woman who never grows up. I might point out 
in passing that adult immaturity is often the product of the 
overf-protective parent. The rejected child frequently has a 
better chance in life in our society. But aside from that specific 
cause, our culture tends to foster more and more dependence 
and consequently more and more inferiority. Most individuals 
make a reasonable adjustment to life, and the inferiority feelings 
in mature persons are to be expected rather than suspected. 

We believe that in the “normal” adult the relative intensity 
of inferiority feelings is related to the distance between the 
Level of Aspiration on the one hand and the Level of Achieve- 
ment on the other. The closer these levels come together— 
what a man wants to be and what he is—the less the feeling 
of inferiority. The farther apart they are the greater the 
feeling of inferiority. Whether in sports, in business, in love 
or in sexual process or in social force, or whatever, the relative 
distance between the Level of Aspiration and the Level of 
Achievement is a measure of the intensity of the inferiority 
feelings. 

Next, the intensity of inferiority feelings varies from time 
to time within every individual and from individual to indi- 
vidual. If, in handling executive personnel within your own 
organization or outside the company for that matter, you are 
able to keep in mind what may be happening inside the other 
fellow in terms of his goals, his role in life, and his inferiority 
feelings, you are more nearly master of the situation. To gen- 
eralize, then, our problem is not to decide whether or not a 
person has inferiority feelings or “complexes,” if you choose, 
but rather what he does about them. 

Now, all people unconsciously adopt some kind of com- 
pensating behavior for their inferiorities. And the nature of 
the individual’s pattern of compensations may be the most 
important information we have about him because these com- 
pensating mechanisms often modify his life goals in very 
dramatic ways—ways that are frequently unknown to him or 
if known are seldom rationalized or verbalized and ways, too, 
that are more likely to be powerful forces for good rather 
than bad in his life. 

What are some of these typical patterns of compensation? 
To find the answer, we need only look at some historical 
figures, at some of our friends—even at ourselves—at people 


- whose compensations are moderate and socially acceptable. 


Take the latter first. These are the ambitious, the hard-working, 
the strongly motivated—hard driving but reasonable persons 
who direct their compensations into useful channels. Their 
behavior falls well within the average or normal range. 
Then there are the exaggerated behavior patterns—the ones 
who tend to over-dramatize their compensations. These are 
the people we never think about as inferior. For example, 
the Napoleons who overcompensate for their size, or the 
Roosevelts who overcompensate for a physical handicap, or 
the Trumans—a kind of a pouter pigeon, arrogant type. Or 
in business the Bullies, the Braggarts, the Shouters, the Table 
Pounders, the Aggressive and Angry Men, the Huey and Earl 
Longs and the Khrushchevs. These patterns are all compensa- 
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tions for inferiority of some sort. But we hardly ever think of 
them as being inferior people. 

Finally, we see the pathological compensations—the truly 
sick people—and these fall into two classes. The Alcoholics 
(sufferers of what some wag has called the Bourbonic Plague ) 
and the Hypochondriacs. These are typical of the inferiority 
patterns of defense or compensation. These are flights from 
reality, as we call them in our trade, as against the painfully 
shy or the diffident or the overly cautious people—the ob- 
viously inferior—the type you readily recognize and say: “Boy, 
he’s got a terrible inferiority complex.” These people include 
the Uriah Heeps, the timid souls, the shriveled souls and the 
Malingerers all of whom compensate by a flight into reality. 
And they exaggerate the problems of reality. 

From the point of view of the individual's adjustment to his 
world, compensations of this sort are necessary and in many 
cases good. The point is that they make it possible for the 
individual to live with himself. 

The behavior that is so troublesome especially in our 
business world, is the kind we call “Overcompensation” or 
“Extreme Behavior.” These people carry it too far. The world 
(and business) needs people possessing extravagant traits and 
patterns. There is a place for all of us, but there is little place 
in business for continuously exaggerated exhibitions of per- 
sonality aberrations all over the place. 

What is the cure? Well, in most cases proper rewards and 
recognition are the best medicine. But where the pattern is 
socially offensive only the professional can deal with it ade- 
quately. I would like to say parenthetically when I talk about 
rewards in business, I am not necessarily talking about the 
almighty dollar. That is interesting and necessary but in terms 
of most executives’ goals money, frankly, is secondary. Status 
and recognition are infinitely more important. 

Second, I would like to talk about frustration. Think now of 
frustration in the ambitious man in your organization. Con- 
tinuous frustration is perhaps the most damaging emotion an 
executive can have, yet it is almost a universal phenomenon, 
and some of us believe that frustration always leads to aggres- 
sion. Now aggression can be expressed in two ways within the 
individual. One is that it can be internalized. Once it is intern- 
alized it is destructive. What the individual does when he turns 
his aggression in on himself is to destroy his efficiency and 
his ability and his interest, because internalized aggression is 
self-destructive. 

Let me give you an example. The most shining example is 
the gastric or duodenal ulcer which is in effect an attempt 
on the part of the body to destroy itself. Hence we say that 
internal aggression tends to be self-destructive. Or where 
there is frustration which is expressed in aggression which is 
externalized outside the self it takes on rare forms and you see 
it almost daily in your business associates. These fellows have 
a lot of hostility, and the way in which this hostility tends 
to express itself is most interesting. I have seen it expressed 
upward toward management or downward toward the workers, 
or horizontally toward his associates. Or maybe he hasn't the 
courage to express his hostility in the office at all but takes 
it home and takes it out on his wife and kids. This is not 
an uncommon thing at all. Or, finally, he may be an astute 
individual who directs his aggression against some scapegoat, 
other than people who are necessarily close or intimate to 
him either in business or in the home. 

People are always asking me when I talk like this: Well, 
since frustration in some people's lives is almost inevitable 
and is either internalized or externalized, which is best? I try 
to answer it this way: From the individual’s point of view, 
externalization is better because it acts as a catharsis or pop- 
off valve, giving relief to these inner tensions. He gets it off 
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his chest, as it were. 

However, from a management point of view, internalization 
is better because it tends to eliminate a potential trouble spot 
in the organization. No pun intended. The “ulcer” personality 
is likely to make the most loyal and conscientious employee. 
Don't ever forget that. He has the ulcer as a result of frustra- 
tion and aggression toward himself and he is frequently the 
most conscientious employee. 

Well, what is the cure for this frustration? Remove them! 
Remove them! This, of course I must add is not always easy. 
But do remove them, if humanly possible. 

I would like next to talk on the point of anxiety, because 
we live in an anxious world. Before Hitler, before nuclear 
fission, before Khrushchev, before radio, before TV, before 
the telephone, before instantaneous communication, and before 
news dissemination became a competitive sport, anxiety or 
pathological insecurity was a disease which occurred among 
a relatively few people or small percentage of the population. 
And anxiety was boise to be a personality defect generally 
unrelated to the realities of life. To be sure, the patient always 
“rationalized” or explained his anxiety in terms of some real 
life situation because all of us have to make some sense to our- 
selves. But, the clinical fact was that if the offending situation 
was corrected, he was still anxious and he found some new 
rationalization. We used to call them “free floating anxieties.” 

But today the clinician finds it almost impossible to diagnose 
an old-fashioned anxiety neurosis for the simple reason that 
anxiety has become a social disease affecting vast numbers of 
people in the population including, I am sure, many in this 
room and in your company. How could it be otherwise? 

The “excursions and alarums” of our daily life keep us 
forever on the hor seat of uncertainty. Confiscatory taxes, Laos, 
the Cancer Society, the Heart Association, noise, smoke, 
pressure, hurry, overweight, and the P and L statement—all 
of these and more, live with us every day, asleep or awake. 

It used to be, you know, that a man feared only the here- 
after and his wife. Nowadays, he no longer fears the hereafter 
because he is seldom free of some threat to the here—some 
threat to his job, to his old age, his children, his retirement and 
even to his life. 

You know, there are only three kinds of men who are 
relatively free from the effects of these kinds of pressures. 
First, the stupid and insensitive people. Second, the indifferent 
—the stoics, I like to call them. And third, the man with 
strong inner resources, either a personal philosophy or some 
abiding faith to sustain him. 

Many men actually do not recognize or admit their own 
anxieties. The symptoms are many: Sleeplessness, irascibility, 
irritability, unpredictability, capriciousness, excessive drinking, 
hostility, hopelessness, and, finally, the nervous breakdown. 

Is there a cure for these pervading anxiety states? Well, 
since we cannot change the world in which we live, there is 
no cure and if the individual does not have some inner re- 
sources, if he does not have some abiding faith, if he does 
not have some place to turn inside himself, there is no solution 
for anxiety. In the truly anxious person the cure was “insight” 
and re-education. But you see, we have insight and the stimuli 
to insecurity are real and not imagined, and we can do nothing 
about them. So we face a dilemma for which there is no solu- 
tion and we must learn to live with that dilemma. We must 
pay the price—or else. 

The next thing I want to mention is dependence. I would 
call your attention to the man in business who has never 
grown up. This man needs a crutch—he can’t make decisions. 
He becomes a bottleneck in the organization. Usually he is 
a very friendly guy, and he has a coterie of friends around 
him in the organization to whom he takes his problems. If they 
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all agree on a solution everything is fine. But if there is a 
division of opinion among these friends his confusion is 
pathetic and in such cases he usually passes the decision up- 
stairs to management and thus avoids a responsibility. Some- 
times, however, such a personality cripple must have manage- 
ment approval before he is ever comfortable. 

Another form of response of this type is the fellow who 
“must” agree with everyone. You know him, you know the 
type. He becomes the “artful dodger” and the liar in the 
organization. He has one ambition—to stand well in the eyes 
of everyone but he succeeds only in arousing universal con- 
tempt. 

There are certain men in the world who cannot or who will 
not accept responsibility, and one of the things you must 
decide is whether or not you have a person of that kind, and 
if you do you have no choice but eithe> to give him a job 
running the elevator or fire him. 

Finally, I would like to talk about the thing which is seldom 
talked about, the male climacteric. One of the transitions in 
man’s biology is the gradual diminution in sex function. In 
many forms of biological life the sexual span is much shorter 
than the life span. Among many of the anthropoids, including 
man, it is roughly half the life span. 

Puberty runs from 12 to 16 years of age which begins the 
sexual span and the Climacteric from 50 to 55, which ends 
it. During both of these periods—puberty and involution—ex- 
tensive glandular and bodily changes occur. In the terminal 
years these changes are more apparent in the female than in 
the male but they are nevertheless present in both persons. 

Physiological changes never occur without parallel psycho- 
logical changes. Until recent times these changes in man were 
disregarded or pooh-poohed as silly. But the sciences of 
gerontology and geriatrics have tied together some important 
facts which help us to understand what happens to some men. 
I underline the word “some” men. Here are some of the 
things to look for. 

You are familiar with the middle age playboy. Most of 
you know or have seen this fellow. He has lived a quiet, 
productive life until sometime around 50. He has been a 
conservative dresser but he now goes in for bright ties and 
bright socks and suits. He was always a home-loving type; he 
now becomes a playboy. He was always conservative with 
money; now he likes to go to the races—he is a gambler. He 
has always been conscientious and something of a worrier, 
and now he says, “To hell with it!” 

Second, the involutional melancholic. The fellow who finds 
himself in this period with a sense of continuing depression, a 
sense of guilt, a sense of inadequacy and, frequently, a tendency 
toward suicide. There is hardly a day passes but you can pick 
up a newspaper and find a little item about some fellow be- 
tween 50 and 60 years of age who jumped out of a window in 
his hotel or office building. Just for a check, I once clipped 
these items out of the newspaper, and there was an astonishing 
number of these suicide items all by men in the 50-60 age 
bracket. 

Now, the interesting fact is that we knew nothing about 
this sort of thing for a long time. But today there is no longer 
any need for the depressive melancholy involutional person 
because there have been certain drugs which have been dis- 
covered which involve no more than swallowing a pill which 
will kill any depressive tendencies and kill them most effec- 
tively. The important thing about this situation is—and I 
speak now to the wives of these husbands—if you see your 
husband with any continuing sense of depression and he is 
somewhere around this age in life, don’t “fiddle” with it. 
These fellows sometimes, a few of them, can be suicidal. Any 
good doctor today can give him a bottle of pills which will 
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kill any tendency towards continuous depression. And it is 
silly for any man or any woman to suffer the difficulties and 
the heart-rending, soul-disturbing pain of depression, when 
a dollar and a half will solve the problem. 

Next there are the hypochrondriacs—the people who, be- 
cause they have lost some bodily function, project it over into 
some other bodily function and they continuously take pills. 
Hypochrondriasis usually results as either a solution to a sense 
of guilt or a diminution of sexual power. 

The alcoholic represents another kind of solution. Frequently 
men in 50 to 60 age period will start to drink too much. But 
the one thing to remember is that these states are transient— 
they are a period in life much like the periods that one sees in 
the behavior of children, and all we need is a little patience 
and a little care to prevent these people from doing foolish 
things and they soon “come to their senses.” Only a small 
fraction never do. 

Finally, the egocentric predicament. You remember that 
truck driver? Here is one of those phases. 

As I said in the beginning: Understanding the elements 
which go to make up the complex personality organization 
of any one individual is the study of a lifetime. Actually, as 
scientists, we see through the glass darkly. Our generalizations 
are only approximations to the truth and our handling of the 
individual is frequently more intuitive than factual. 

But the technician, unlike the layman, knows four things 
which serve as safeguards in his act of playing God. First, he 
knows the limitations of his learning—that is, he knows 
what he does not know. 

Second, he is trained to apply the knowledge from other 
fields—physiology, biology, medicine, sociology, neurology, and 
anthropology before he goes into the psychology of the case. 

Third, he avoids generalizations like poison. Most people 
are alike but the individual differences are much greater than 
we suspect. 

Four, he really understands the egocentric predicament. 
That's a tough phrase for a seldom understood but simple 
fact. In sum, it says “Getting over on the other fellow’s side of 
the fence.” (That's the way a layman talks about it.) To say 
that it is impossible would be carelessness on my part. But 
to say it is next to impossible would be nearly true. Only the 
trained psychologist can approximate the kind of emotional 
objectivity essential to view people as reacting, living in- 
dividuals and nothing more. Even then he cannot do it for 
a member of his own family, his friends, or his associates or 
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anyone with whom he has established an emotional relation- 
ship where his own ego is involved. 

Let’s see if we can simplify the problem. Our difficulty lies 
in the handicap that we as humans can only experience the 
experiences of others through our own past experiences. If 
that sounds like double-talk, believe me, it isn’t. Let's put it 
this way: We are stuck with ourselves, our own ego, Our own 
emotions, and our own self-interest. 

When you look at another person to make a value judg- 
ment about that person, the scale, or yardstick of values 
which you use is the scale on which you measure yourself, 
except that you use a different set of biases. You probably 
will project into your judgment of the other person some of 
your own hopes, fears, failures, successes, aspirations and in- 
feriorities. These personal projections are, of course, only one 
kind of evidence on which we build a judgment of others. 
They are mixed with two other kinds of valid information, 
namely, the genuine objective facts about the person and, 
second, the attitudes of mutual acquaintances. 

The point I am trying to make here is that people are 
complex aggregates of experience, and that the judgments of 
one person about another are highly complicated, emotionally 
conditioned affairs which we tend to over-simplify and which 
we must simplify for practical working purposes. In daily 
life, we confine ourselves to rather broad evaluations which 
are highly useful and necessary. When, however, we start to 
analyze motives or read between the lines of another's be- 
havior, we tread on quicksands that can trap us in very 
strange ways. 

Incidentally, we seldom analyze the behavior of people we 
love, or like, or respect. When laymen start personality dissec- 
tion under the guise of psychology, it is likely to be the result 
of personal friction, a dislike, envy, jealousy or aggression of 
some sort. Just exactly the time or reasons for not analyzing. 

When you find yourself attempting to play psychologist, 
remember you are an amateur. The “logic” of most amateurs 
goes like this: “I really understand myself very well. Ergo, I 
can understand others equally well.” The well-trained psy- 
chologist can hardly refrain from saying: “Aw nuts.” 

I hope you have gained two things as a result of this 
hour. First, a few insights into human behavior that : will 
make you more understanding of your associates in business, 
and more efficient in dealing with them. And second, a con- 
viction that nobody knows much about human behavior— 
least of all you and me. Thank you. 


Babes In The Woods 


THE TREATMENT FOR ALCOHOLISM 
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years old. The Michigan State Board of Alcoholism is 

eight years old. Alcoholics Anonymous is about twenty- 
five years old. The Yale School of Alcohol Studies is about 
twenty-five years old. The first State alcoholism program is 
fifteen years old. 

We are all “babes in the woods.” Sometimes we whistle in 
the dark and make believe that we know what we are doing 
but, still, deep down inside we are “babes in the woods.” 

The woods were planted so long ago that no one knows 
when man started to use beverage alcohol. Alcohol is a 
prehistoric beverage. I propose to you that alcoholism is a 
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prehistoric illness. 

We know that there are some terrifying things in these 
woods. We know that there are, in the woods of alcoholism, 
subtle, sinister and unknown evil spirits that can twist a man’s 
personality to the poin~ hat he loses all sense of values. We 
know that the best vu. nodern science has not yet found 
methods of straightening wut and curing these twisted per- 
sonalities to the point th.. they can use alcohol as a treat 
instead of a treatment. We bave no map to take us through 
the woods. No pioneer has blazed a trail that shows why some 
people can use spirits and find no ill effects while others 
drink of it until they lose all things they once held dear. We 
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have some knowledge of what the evil spirits of the woods 
do to those who get lost, but we know little of what these 
spirits do for their victims. We see the bewitched alcoholic 
running wildly through the woods banging his head on trees 
at every turn but we cannot understand why he continues to 
commune with the evil spirits when that communion leads to 
his own distruction. 

We are all “babes in the woods.” If we are to keep our own 
sanity, we must whistle in the dark a little, but we must not 
lose sight of the reality that the woods of alcoholism are large, 
and thick and old and that we do not understand the dangers 
that lurk in the underbrush. 

I come here tonight as a child that has spent six years in 
the woods. I entered the woods with some knowledge of human 
personality and some experience helping people with other 
problems. I have been associated with a State program that 
has encountered some of the dangers and has devised some 
primitive methods of survival and progress. We do not know 
the answers. We have not conquered the forest. We have a 
long way to go. 

There are dangers in instilling the experience of one child 
into a younger child. If the older child may be going in the 
wrong direction, he has no right to say the younger child 
should follow his footsteps in the same direction. 

My plan is to ask you some questions that a six-year old 
might ask a two-year old. I hope to stimulate your thinking 
in such a way that you will devise better answers than we 
have found. The questions will be followed by the experiences 
and ideas that we now hold. 

There is a very wonderful story in the Bible that illustrates 
the way I feel about one child advising another child. I suspect 
that for most of you the story will be new because it is a 
prelude to a very familiar Old Testament record. 

Just before David went out to fight Goliath, King Saul 
took him into his quarters and offered him the King’s own 
armor and sword and spear and shield. Saul was a man of war. 
He had had many experiences. He had learned to rely on 
certain weapons and certain defenses. These he offered to 
David. But David refused them. David was a shepherd. He 
had killed bears and lions that attacked his sheep. Without 
fancy weapons and battle-tried defenses he had learned to use 
a simple sling and the ever-present ammunition—pebbles. He 
met the new threat with his personal knowledge and his 
personal experience. 

No generation has the right to say to another generation, 
“This is the way to do it.” One generation must say to its youth, 
“This is the way we do it. Find better ways if you can.” 

No child in the woods of alcoholism has the right to say 
to another child, “This is the way you should do it.” The 
older child must say, “This is our way. You may find better 
ways.” 

. + * 

So here we are—'Babes in the woods!” And here is the 
first question from a six-year old to a two-year old. 

WuaAT Do You WANT TO BE WHEN YOU Grow UP? 

This is a whistling-in-the-dark question. It is devised to get 
your mind off of the ever-present problems and programs of 
today. Many times, the details of today’s living grind us down 
to the point that tomorrow finds us no better able to meet 
tomorrow's problems. 

Louis Pasteur was severely criticized because he, as a physi- 
cian, neglected sick and dying people while he fiddled around 
in his laboratory. He probably could have saved some lives 
by abandoning his studies, but he saved far more lives by 
looking ahead of the problems of his day. 

What do you want to be when you grow up? What would 
you like to see in Columbus ten or twenty years from today? 
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How do you think Columbus should treat alcoholics in 1970 
or 1980 or 1990? 

You may want for Columbus, hospitals and clinics and half- 
way houses and specialists, all dedicated to treating and re- 
habilitating alcoholics. You may want shining new resources 
adequately equipped to treat your estimated 20,000 alcoholics. 
You may want to have places where your social agencies, and 
your clergymen, and your police force, and your attorneys, and 
your courts, and your city planners can send alcoholics to get 
rehabilitated. 

This may be your dream. This may be what you want to be 
when you grow up. This is not our goal. This is not our dream. 

We believe that alcoholism is not basically different from 
other physical and emotional problems. We believe that the 
dangers that lurk in the forest of alcoholism are similar to 
the dangers in other forests. We believe that the lessons and 
skills that have been learned elsewhere can be applied to 
alcoholics. We believe that alcoholism is unique only because 
it has been ignored and we have allowed old wives’ tales and 
superstition and folklore to keep us out of the woods. 

These are the things that we set out as long-range goais. 
For Michigan we want: 

1. Citizens who recognize that some people cannot drink 
in moderation and that those people cannot be blamed 
for the conditions that made them alcoholic. In other 
words, an informed public. 

2. Police officers who have some knowledge of alcoholism 
and who consider helping alcoholics, as well as pro- 
tecting the rights of others, as part of their job. 

3. Courts and laws which recognize that help for the 
alcoholic is far more effective than is punishment. 

4. Physicians who are ready, willing, and able to treat 
the acute phases of alcoholism and to use their skills 
to join with the community team that offers help 
for the chronic aspects of the illness. 

5. General hospitals whose beds are as available to acutely 
intoxicated patients as they are to diabetics, and nursing 
staffs who recognize that there is more to alcoholism 
than intoxication. 

6. Clergymen who are aware of the spiritual problems 
faced by alcoholics and their families and are ready 
to use their counseling skills to help rather than to 
condemn. 

7. Social agencies who offer their help to families where 
alcoholism has intensified normal social problems and 
who use their skills to help the individual alcoholic. 

8. Health departments that feel as much responsibility 
toward alcoholism as they do any other public health 
problem. 

9. Employers who recognize the early symptoms of alco- 
holism in employees, and who protect the investment 
they have made in these people, by getting help for 
thein before they jeopardize their jobs. 

10. Schools that teach objectively. 

We hope that twenty years from now there will be no need 
for a State Board of Alcoholism in Michigan. We see half-way 
houses as present needs with three purposes. We see alcoholism 
hospitals and alcoholism clinics and alcoholism information 
centers as present needs with three purposes. Specialized pro- 
grams present a temporary need and the day will come when 
they will have outlived their usefulness. 

I mentioned three purposes for specialized facilities. I give 
them in the order of their importance. You may not like this. 

1. Specialized treatment resources have as the number 
one responsibility the development of methods and 
knowledge that will lead to the eventual control of 
alcoholism. 
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2. Specialized treatment resources have, as a second 
responsibility, the training of general practitioners in 
all the helping professions and the demonstration of the 
methods that these people can use in order to become 
more effective in the treatment of alcoholics they see 
among their patients and clients. 

. Specialized treatment resources have a third responsi- 
bility. Ic is to use the best available methods to help 
today’s alcoholics return to normal health. 


I see alcoholism education as a catalyst that acts as a liaison 
between the specialized treatment facilities and the profes- 
sionals and the general public. 

I am not unmindful of the possibility that, once established, 
a specialized program has a tendency to perpetuate itself. I am 
not unaware that we can get more support to establish a 
facility than we can to dissolve one. I am enough of a dreamer 
to believe that a mature program can plan its own dissolution 
and not wait for the purse strings to be cut in some economy 
move. 

This, then, is the dissertation of a six-year old. 

You have a definite responsibility to set long-range goals. 
Whether you use our goals or devise goals of your own is 
your own choice. 

The second question from your six-year old neighbor is this: 


We 


How OLD ARE YOU? 


Some of the American Indians calcuiated age not by time 
but by growth. A father might say of his son’s age, “Three 
moons ago he killed his first bear,” or, “He now uses a strong 
bow.” 

When I ask how old you are, I mean “How much progress 
have you made toward your goals?” “Where do you stand be- 
tween the problems out of which you were born and the goals 
you hope to reach?” 

New ideas like, “alcoholism is an illness” often appeal to 
people and agencies and societies that are ready to “grasp at 
straws.” So often ‘we find a superficial acceptance of new ideas 
without a true realization of their meanings. Accepting 
new ideas generally means giving up old ideas. We often 
become confused when we try to believe something new and 
still hold onto old ideas that contradict them. A wise man ac- 
cepts a new idea as a theory—as something that might be 
truth, as something that might require the abandoning of old 
ideas. A foolish man rushes in saying, “Yes! Yes! We have 
found the answer—Hallelujah!” The wise man knows how old 
he is. The foolish man can never be sure. 

The idea that alcoholism is a treatable illness is like a gleam 
of hope in our dark forest. Many people are saying the words 
and blindly jumping on the bandwagon. We have these folks 
in Michigan and I suspect that you have them in Columbus. 

If we accept alcoholism as an illness, we must abandon 
certain ideas like “drinking too much is something to joke 
about,” or, “to be able to hold one’s liquor is a sign of manli- 
ness” or “Alcoholics lack willpower.” If alcoholism is an illness, 
it is not primarily a moral problem. If alcoholism is an illness, 
then the law enforcement agencies and courts must abandon 
punishment and arrest as methods of handling alcoholics. If al- 
coholism is an illness, the employer must change his policy of 
firing alcoholics. If alcoholism is an illness, our laws must 
be rewritten and we must abandon some old concepts. If 
alcoholism is an illness, we must abandon the idea that we 
can solve the problems of skid rows by strict law enforcement 
and the physical rebuilding of Skid Row areas. 

Accepting alcoholism as a treatable illness means giving 
up old and deep-rooted concepts. We can judge progress as 
well by asking what old practices have we abandoned as we can 
by asking what new practices have we accepted. 
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It is hard to determine how old we are when we cling to the 
activities of infancy and reach for the activities of adults. 
Adolescence has been described as the period when we reach 
for an ice cream cone with one hand and a cigarette with the 
other hand and get strained in the process. Thus it is with 
alcoholism. 

We need to take an inventory. We need to ask ourselves as 
individuals what we have been willing to give up in order 
to accept the new idea. 

Some of you are working with alcoholics. Many of you have 
friends and relatives who are alcoholic. How do you feel when 
this person gets drunk? Can you accept it as you would a 
relapse in any other illness? Can you accept drunkenness as a 
symptom that will continue until you can get at the causes 
of the illness? Can you accept the poor work record of an 
alcoholic with the same sympathy and patience that you 
would accept any other illness that interfered with his work 
efficiency? 

If we cannot answer these questions with a firm, “Yes,” then 
we afe not as grown up as we think we are. 

Agencies and professions must take inventory to find 
how old they are. Agency staffs and physicians and clergymen 
should ask themselves if they are treating alcoholics with 
the same insight and skill as they treat the other people they 
see daily. 

How old are you? It is not a simple question. It is an im- 
portant question. 

My third and last question is this: 


How Do You GET ALONG WITH YOUR BROTHERS 
AND SISTERS? 
I want to speak of four sibling of alcoholism programs. 

1. Temperance organizations 
2. Liquor interests 
3. Alcoholics Anonymous 

4. Your new-born State program. 

Those of you who are parents and those of you who work 
with children will realize that children have a great deal of 
effect on each other. They quarrel and fight and compete, 
and tease and cooperate and connive together. Sometimes 
older children dominate their younger sibling. Sometimes young 
children idolize their older sibling and sometimes they rebel 
and become as different as possible. Sometimes they ignore 
each other. 

Much of the future of the Columbus Area Committee on 
Alcoholism depends on how well you get along with your 
sibling. 

Temperance groups are made up of sincere, conscientious 
people who have a long history of combating alcohol prob- 
lems by combating alcohol. Their experience teaches them 
that the dangers of the use of beverage alcohol far outweigh 
any possible values that it might have. They would prevent 
alcoholism by voluntarily abstaining from alcohol. In some 
instances, they have advocated involuntary abstinence through 
prohibition laws. 

Temperance groups have generally watched the birth of 
programs like yours with skepticism. They see dangers in 
calling alcoholism an illness, and they have difficulty accepting 
a new sibling that talks about one of the problems related 
to alcohol and still takes no stand on the “wet” and “dry” 
issue. 

Some temperance groups accept alcoholism as an illness 
and they feel a responsibility to help alcoholics. I think that 
there are areas where your group and these temperance groups 
can work together. I hope that some of your members are 
active im temperance groups. 

My experience is that there is a need for alcoholism pro- 
grams and temperance groups to sit down and agree that there 
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are areas of cooperation and areas where cooperation is im- 
possible. We need to respect the differences of opinion and 
the integrity of each other. Much sibling conflict can be 
eliminated if we understand each other. 

Much of the same could be said about the liquor interests. 
These people represent a legal business. Like all business in a 
capitalistic society, there goal is to make money and push their 
product. Some of the liquor interests are well aware that 
some people should not drink at all. Farsighted people in the 
liquor business realize that any excessive or unwise use of 
their products may result in real personal disaster. Some of 
them see a responsibility in cooperating with alcoholism pro- 
grams. You can work with these people but again it is 
important that you are as aware of your differences as you 
are of your agreements. 

Let me digress for a minute to say that it is unfortunate 
that we have named the illness after the product—alcohol. We 
can be sure that there is a relation between alcohol and 
alcoholism but we have no proof that alcohol causes alcoholism. 
If only six per cent of the people who drink become alcoholic, 
we must suspect there were some factors present in this six 
per cent that were not present in the ninety-four per cent. If 
we knew what these factors were, we could devise a better 
name for the illness. 

When we call the illness “alcoholism,” the “dry” groups 
have logical reason to call alcohol the germ that causes the 
illness. On the other hand, when we call the illness “alcohol- 
ism” we slander the product of a legal commodity. 

The third sibling is the twenty-five year old brother called 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

In many ways, A.A. is a strange brother who defies all the 
the experts on child growth and development. It is not an 
organization—it is a fellowship. It has no rules and regula- 
tions or constitution or bylaws, but, rather, it has steps and 
traditions. It is a sort of secret society without formal structure. 

A.A. was born in the woods. It came from the experiences 
of people bewitched by evil spirits and unable to get help from 
the medicine men of the tribe. Yet, in spite of all the unusual 
things about this older brother, he has developed an uncanny 
method of getting the spirits out of the lives of people who 
were bewitched. Most professionals are awed by the effective- 
ness of A.A. and they are, I am afraid, a little jealous of the 
successes and the place that A.A. holds in the hearts of the 
general public. 

No one speaks or acts officially for A.A. It is not possible to 
establish normal official relationships with A.A. Yet, to ignore 
the miracle of A.A. would be folly. 

There are in A.A. many people who were poorly treated 
by society and the professions before they got into the A.A. 
These people tend to believe that alcoholism is a strange thing 
that defies the “pros.” Some of them say that only the experi- 
ence of alcoholism qualifies a person to help alcoholics. 

There are other A.A.'s who say, “I found my help in A.A. 
but others may find help elsewhere.” These people see a hope 
of a professional approach and of a cooperation between A.A. 
and the professionals. These people see the need to be friendly 
with their friends and they are willing to work for anything 
that helps alcoholics. 

Our experience is that we cannot establish official rela- 
tionships with A.A. but that we can use the experience and 
ideas of some members of the fellowship to broaden our own 
understanding. We must not lose sight of the effectiveness of 
Alcoholics Anonymous and we must utilize its help in treating 
these sick people. 

I have just one final word about the three older sibling. 
Sometimes they have the tendency to dominate. Sometimes 
they insist that we put on the armor that they use. We must 
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learn from their experiences but not be bound by them. 

And now we come to your new-born brother. You folks 
were a part of the birth process. You are justly proud of your 
new state law. You have fond dreams for its future. 

What lies ahead for the new State program? Will it blaze 
new trails into the woods to be followed by others or will it 
stumble around to be just another State agency supported 
by mediocre successes and stop-gap methods? How can 
C.A.C.A. help the State program? How can the State program 
help the council? 

The first word of advice from your six-year old neighbor is 
this. Don’t expect from the State program anything that you 
can do for yourself. Don’t expect the State to take over the 
work you are now doing. We look on our State program as 
a wholesaler with local agencies doing the groundwork. 

There is probably no more vital question in American 
government today than the question, “Who does what and 
who pays for it?” In a democracy and a federation type govern- 
ment, there are several levels of government. Each has 
methods of taxation and each has areas of responsibility. We 
pay to governmental units from the Federal treasury to the 
city treasury. We get services from the Federal government, 
from the State government, from the county government and 
the city government. This may seem complicated, but wait. We 
cross lines of governments in a pattern that is really compli- 
cated. 

Schools are locally operated, but a large portion of their 
money comes from the State. Roads are built by states, or 
counties or townships or cities, and yet the financing may be 
made up of joint financing. Old age assistance is financed by 
Federal money under some Federal regulations and by State 
money with additional regulations. Taxation and financing 
in this country is a strange conglomeration. 

I want to pause here to make a statement that has nothing 
to do with alcoholism. It is my opinion that you, as a tax- 
payer, get more for your tax dollar than you get for any other 
dollar you spend. Think what it would cost you, as an in- 
dividual, to pay for the education that your children get, or 
for the roads you use, or for the police protection you get. 

Mature people do mot expect from any government more 
than they are willing to pay for. It is only the children among 
us that demand more and more government services and still 
complain about taxes. 

Your new State program as a small budget. Alcoholism 
is a big problem in Ohio or any other state. If your new baby 
brother tries to solve Ohio's alcoholism problem, it is doomed 
to failure. Its only hope is to use its resources to stimulate 
groups like your own to meet the problems on local levels. 
Here are some things that we are doing that may be suggestions 
for you to consider with your new brother: 

1. Each year about forty Michigan people attend schools 
of alcohol studies on scholarships awarded by our 
Board. This means that, all over the state, there are 
people interested in alcoholism and informed on al- 
coholism. This means that, all over the state, speakers 
are available to talk on alcoholism. All over the state 
there are physicians, and ministers, and teachers, and 
nurses, and psychologists, and law enforcement officers 
who are adapting their skills to the new knowledge 
about alcoholism in a way that makes them more 
effective in their daily jobs. 

We send people to the four-week school at Yale 
and to the one-week Midwest Institute on Alcohol 
Studies. At the present time, the Midwest Institute 
is sponsored by alcoholism and educational agencies 
in Wisconsin and Michigan and it meets in alternate 
years in each state. I see no reasons why the new Ohio 
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program could not become a full partner in the Mid- 
west Institute and bring the session to your state 
every third year. 

We also have a speakers’ bureau that pays travel 
expenses and a small fee to Yale scholarship people who 
give talks on alcoholism. We have an annual Alumni 
conference to restimulate “graduates” of Yale and 
Midwest and to keep them up to date on what is go- 
ing on. 

Scholarships are investments in local level ap- 
proaches to alcoholism. 

2. The second activity that may be profitable for the 
State program is to help organizations like your own. 
We supply films, display material, publications, speak- 
ers, consultation services, research funds, grants-in-aid 
and special grants for educational programs. 


3. A third area of activity is the fostering of an exchange 
of ideas and experience among local alcoholism pro- 
grams throughout the state. We originally sponsored 
semi-annual sessions where we invited in all the 
Michigan alcoholism programs together to a work- 
shop. This idea has evolved into a new organization 
called the Michigan Institute of Alcoholism Programs. 
We no longer finance the institute. We do not control 
it. We are members with equal rights and privileges. 
The Executive Director of our Board acts as secretary 
to the institute. 


4. A fourth challenge to your new State program lies in 
the schools of professional education. Most law schools, 
and medical schools, and schools of social work, and 
teacher training institutions are not including instruc- 
tion about alcohol and alcoholism in their curriculum. 
Many seminaries are giving degrees to young clergy- 
men who are not ready to do pastoral counseling with 
alcoholics and their families. These institutions that 
train people in the helping professions should be 
encouraged to teach about alcoholism and its treat- 
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ment. We do not brag about our success in these 
areas. We do have a good start in one medical school 
and in one teacher-training institution. 

I could go on and on making these suggestions but I am 
not sure how valuable they are. The Ohio program must be 
tailored to Ohio’s needs and resources. 

The ten goals I have suggested for your council might be 
acceptable goals for the new State program. The methods of 
operation on a state level will differ from local level methods, 
even though the goals are similar. I repeat that our experience 
in Michigan is that our role is that of a wholesaler where the 
local level agencies are doing the retail job. 

I close with a brief summary. Three questions have been 
posed by your older brother. 1 have asked, “What do you 
want to be when you grow up?” and I have pointed out ten 
growing-up goals that we use. I tried to emphasize the im- 
portance of having long-range goals and the dangers in 
becoming too involved with today’s problems. 

My second question was, “How old are you?” and I sug- 
gested that we could not accept the new idea that alcoholism 
is an illness and still hold on to the old habit of blaming 
the patient for the symptoms of his illness. 

The third question was one of sibling relationships. I spoke 
of the temperance groups, the liquor interests, Alcoholics 
Anonymous and your new State program as brothers and 
sisters with whom you can grow and share and quarrel. 

If there is a single section of the talk that has any particular 
value, my selection would be the ten goals: informed citizens 
—enlightened law enforcement agencies—courts that accept 
alcoholic offenders as sick people—physicians and hospitals 
and clergymen and social agencies who use their skills to 
help alcoholics—public health people who accept alcoholism 
as a public health responsibility and labor and management 
that recognize an alcoholic employee as a sick employee, and 
schools that teach objectively about alcohol. 

These are the goals that ve aim for. They may be good for 
you and they may not. Congratulations to you and best wishes 
on your second birthday. 


Food, Family, Friendship, Freedom 


THE AGELESS ASPIRATIONS 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered at the opening of the World Agricultural Fair, New Delhi, India, December 11, 1959 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Vice President, Mr. Prime 
M Minister, Mr. President of the Farmers Forum, 

Distinguished Guests, My Good Friends of India, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I was struck by the Prime Minister's confession of his 
ignorance of protocol. This means that I have found one other 
item of contact between my good friend, your distinguished 
Prime Minister, because let me confess, I don’t even know 
what the word means. 

I am signally honored by the invitation to join President 
Prasad at the opening of the World Agriculture Fair—the 
first such Fair as this ever held. And it is entirely right that 
it be held here in India. For this Nation recognizes in agri- 
culture the fundamental occupation of man and the chief 
assurance of better living for its citizens. 

My own country was quick to accept when invited to 
participate in this historic event. And today I am particularly 
honored that India’s Chief of State will be with me when, 


in a few minutes, I officially open the United States Exhibit 
at the Fair. Indeed, the occasion of this Fair gave me the 
very finest reason I could think of to make this the time of 
the visit to India that I had long determined upon. 

At this American Exhibit, all visitors can see how we 
Americans have managed the soil of our land so that our 
people might live well for themselves; and have enough food 
left over to help others. Our way is not necessarily the best, 
even for us, but here we depict in the American Exhibit, 
American agriculture as it is. We do have a natural pride in 
what we have accomplished by a creative union of human 
spirit, fertile earth and inventive science. But, beyond this, 
we see in modern agriculture a most effective instrument for 
a better life among all men. The USA points up its use for 
that high purpose. 

On the personal side, I visit this Fair with keen interest. 
As a boy and young man, I grew up in the heart of the 
American farmland. A long-held ambition during my pro- 
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fessional years—not always too well concealed—has been to 
return to the farm. And I plan to be a farmer—when my 
present form of occupation comes to a close. So, I have a keen 
interest in spending a bit of time at this Fair where so many 
nations present their achievements in methods and techniques 
and ways of agriculture. I shall see here much that is new to 
me. Many of these things are probably improvements on what 
I have seen or done in the past, and I hope I am still not 
too old to learn. 

For a moment, I hope you will indulge me as I suggest 
some thoughts on how food can help all of us achieve better 
lives in a world of justice and peace. 

Today, we have the scientific capacity to abolish from the 
world at least this one evil, we can eliminate the hunger 
that emaciates the bodies of children; that scars the souls of 
their parents; that stirs the passions of those who toil end- 
lessly and earn only scraps. 

Men, right now, possess the knowledge and the resources 
for a successful world-wide war against hunger—the sort of 
war that dignifies and exalts human beings. The different 
exhibits in this whole Fair are clear proof of that statement. 

The call to that genuinely noble war is enunciated in the 
theme of the American Exhibit: 

“Food—Family—Friendship—Freedom.” 

Into these four words are compressed the daily needs, the 
high purposes, the deep feelings, the ageless aspirations that 
unite Indians and Americans under one banner—the banner 
of human dignity. 
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Here are four words that are mightier than arms and bombs; 
mightier than machines and money; mightier than any 
empire that ruled the past or threatens the future. 

Here are four words that can lift the souls of men to a high 
plane of mutual effort, sustained effort, the most rewarding 
effort that can be proposed to mankind. 

First Food—food that our bodies may be fit for every 
task and duty and service; our minds free from the fear of 
hunger; our eyes, undimmed by the tragedies of famine, 
searching out new horizons; our aspirations not frustrated by 
failure of crop or catastrophe of weather. 

Family—family that in our homes there may be decent 
living and bright hope; children, no longer doomed to misery 
in peace and sudden death in war; their elders, no longer 
broken by want and sorrow beyond their control to mend or 
cure. 

Friendship—that among all the peoples of earth the dark- 
ness of ignorance and fear and distrust will dissolve in the 
light of knowledge and understanding. The time has come 
when we must all live together for our mutual betterment or 
we shall all suffer harsh, possibly the final, penalty. 

Freedom—that on all continents and islands of the earth 
every man and woman of good will and good life may make 
the proudest of human boasts: “I am free; slave to no tyranny 
imposed by other men, by che accident of birth, by the whims 
of circumstance.” 

The American Exhibit at this Fair presents the role we 
feel agriculture can play in furtherance of a healthy, fruitful, 
peaceful world where the families of all nations can live in 
freedom from fear of famine and war. 

In no wise whatsoever is the American Exhibit an attempt 
to portray our agriculture as superior to any other. Through 
centuries of living with the soil and streams, the environment 
and climate of their own lands, people have learned adjust- 
ments and adaptations peculiarly suited to their own circum- 
stances. 

What we do present here are ways in which American 
farmers multiplied their productivity; the fertility of their 
fields; the vigor and the value of their livestock. 

In this Exhibit visitors will see the techniques, the changes 
in old methods, the applications of new discoveries that have 
best served America’s particular requirements. Modified to 
fit your needs and your circumstances, it is our hope that they 
might be of value to you. 

Of course, they cannot work miracles overnight, in any 
land. But with each harvest, they may help to bring every 
people using them closer to a dependable self-sufficiency. 

Early this year, I set in motion a new program “to explore 
anew with other surplus-producing nations all practical means 
of utilizing the various agricultural surpluses of each in the 
interest of reinforcing peace and the well-being of free peoples 
throughout the world—in short, using food for peace.” 

In keeping with this program my government and the 
government of India have been working together. Whatever 
strengthens India, my people are convinced, strengthens us, 
a sister-Republic dedicated to peace. This great nation of 400 
million people, rich in culture and history, courageous in the 
resolve to be free and strong, is a mighty influence for an 
enduring and just peace in the world. And this is true of every 
nation so courageous, so determined, so inspired as is India. 

With them we shall continue to cooperate to achieve a 
world free from the pangs of hunger, in which families live 
full and prosperous lives, where friendship among nations 
replaces fear and suspicion, and where men are free in the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Thank you for the great honor you have done me by 
inviting me here. 








